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50 YEARS OF THE ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


By Ipa FavE WRIGHT* 


Ce esration of the 50th anniversary of the 
Illinois Library Association was held at the 
first post-war conference of the Association 
and centered around the banquet at the 
Abraham Lincoln Hotel, in Springfield. The 
Association colors, purple and white, em- 
bellished with touches of gold were used in 
the decorations. The “favor” at each place 
was an attractive brochure which presented 
in chronological form, the “High-lights of 
the Illinois Library Association, 1896-1946,” 
together with a list of the places of meeting, 
dates and presidents throughout the half 
century. The brochure was prepared by a 
committee of representatives of each of the 
libraries in Springfield, with Miss Clara 
Davies of the Illinois State Library as 
chairman. 

Past-presidents in attendance, in order of 
service, were Carl B. Roden, Phineas L. 
Windsor, Mary J. Booth, Ida F. Wright, 
Harriet M. Skogh, Lucy W. Errett, Earl 
W. Browning, Alice Williams, Katherine L. 
Arzinger, Emily Minter Campbell, Arnold 
Trotier, Dorothy E. Hiatt and Sarah S. 
Molony. 

Following the banquet, a short historical 
sketch of the Association was presented 
through a series of tableaux which depicted 
an outstanding event in each decade of the 
Association’s activities and “one to grow 
on.” The script was written by two past 
presidents, Mrs. Katherine L. Arzinger, li- 
brarian of the Geneseo Township Library 
and Miss Alice Williams, librarian of the 
Moline Public Library. Mrs. Arzinger took 
charge of the presentation of the tableaux. 
Costumes were loaned by Mrs. Lucy W. 
Errett, past president and trustee of the 
Kewanee Public Library, and by friends of 
Mrs. Arzinger. 

As the authors stated, it was “very diffi- 
cult to choose which scenes to portray for 


* Chairman I. L. A. Anniversary Committee. 
Other members of committee: Mrs. Katherine L. 
Arzinger, Geneseo; Mrs. Lucy W. Errett, Kewanee; 
Alice Williams, Moline. 


so much has been accomplished by the As- 
sociation and so many people deserve credit 
that it would take the full half hour allotted 
merely to read a list of their names.” . 
“We therefore have chosen to dramatize 
one incident in each decade, not claiming 
that it necessarily is the most important ac- 
complishment of the period.” . . . “To pre- 
serve the illusion of a dream, no character 
was presented in person and no cast of 
characters named.” The opening scene dis- 
closed I. L. A. dreamily contemplating his 
immense, three tier birthday cake and say- 
ing to himself “50 years old tonight! For 
fifty years, the Illinois Library Association 
has been working to give library service to 
the people of Illinois. Fifty years, and still 
2,000,000 people without libraries. What 
have we done in that time?” 

Father Time then entered with his big 
book and I. L.A. bids him tell—“What are 
those things of which we may be proud?” 
As Father Time read from his big book, the 
gold curtains were drawn and the following 
incidents presented as in a picture. 


Scene 1 depicted a small group of inter- 
ested persons gathered in Springfield in 
1896 setting the machinery in motion which 
resulted in the founding of the I. L. A. 


Scene 2 featured the work of the Legis- 
lative Committee culminating in the pass- 
age of an act to establish the Illinois 
Library Extension Commission. 

Scene 3 showed librarians packing books 
for military camps at home and abroad dur- 
ing World War 1. 

Scene 4 accented the formation of the 
Trustees’ Section, the Planning Board, the 
Voluntary Certification Board and very im- 
portantly, securing the passage of the first 
state-aid bill for libraries in Illinois—the 
$600,000 state distributive fund. 

Scene 5 featured the Victory Book Cam- 
paign of World War II and through the 
passage of the bill to provide for “Demon- 
strations of library service to the non- 
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library served areas of the state,” the cul- 
mination of fifty years of effort to secure 
some form of library service for rural areas. 

Scene 6 closed with the presentation to 
the incoming president of a sumptuous 
“candle to grow on” which was placed atop 
the cake. 

Between scenes, a specially significant 
feature was enacted. Two young librarians 
in evening dress lighted and placed on the 


birthday cake ten candles. As each was 


lighted, the name of the president for the 
year represented was announced. 

Through this candle lighting ceremony, 
fittingly visualized, was the cumulative ef- 
fect of fifty years of activity, for with the 
placing of each candle, a definite addition 
to the light on the stage was perceptable. 
When the final candle was lighted one 
sensed the force of a full 50 candle power 
of illumination. So with the work of 
I.L.A., the efforts of the members during 
one year, added to those of the past and 
followed by more years of activity, has 
cumulatively made a definite contribution 
toward the accomplishment of the goals of 
I. L. A. and added to the “light” of the 
library world in general. 

Past presidents and the few remaining 
persons active in initiating the organization 
were invited to attend the banquet as 
guests of the Association. Several not able 
to be present, sent notes of felicitation, ex- 
cerpts from which follow. The one from 
Dr. W. W. Bishop, librarian emeritus of 
the University of Michigan, is of special 
interest for he and Miss Anne Felts of 
Galena are the only persons living, whom 
it is known, were connected with the 
founding of the I.L.A. The letter from 
our loyal friend and co-worker, George B. 
Utley, who was always a source of inspira- 
tion, was received only a few days before 
his passing., 

Pleasant Valley, Conn. 
September 21, 1946. 
Executive Board, Illinois Library Associa- 
tion, Springfield, Illinois 
Dear Friends: 

Mrs. Utley and I send Greetings to the 
Executive Board of the Illinois Library 
Association, and through you to the Asso- 
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ciation itself. Our hearty appreciation and 
thanks for your invitation to be guests at 
the banquet, October 10th. 

We should much—very much—like to 
accept and be present on so historic occa- 
sion as the 50th Anniversary of the Asso- 
ciation, but distance will prevent. We hope 
to spend November in Chicago but it will 
not be possible for us to be in Illinois in 
October. 

So we are obliged instead of being 
present with you in person, to send by this 
prosaic method of a letter, our congratula- 
tions to the Association on reaching so 
respectable an age and our hope for its 
continued usefulness in the years ahead. 

The idea of a state library association 
was comparatively new in 1896; now every 
state of the Union, I think, and nearly 
every province in Canada has such an or- 
ganization, and much of the library progress 
in the last half-century can be traced, 
directly or indirectly, to the action and 
work of these associations. Our own state 
association has not been backward in this 
development—year by year, and adminis- 
tration by administration, it has shared in 
various projects, itself initiating many of 
them. May its good work continue! 

Again our thanks for your kind invita- 
tion. 

Yours sincerely, 
GEorGE B. UTLEY. 


From William Warner Bishop: . . . Re- 
garding Thomas Forsythe Nelson, who was 
the first president of I. L. A., “I struck 
up a rather intimate friendship with him 
when in Washington. He was then acting 
as a professional genealogist, working chiefly 
in the Library of Congress. He died near 
Cambridge, Ohio, about 1914 at his 
brother’s home. Mr. Nelson was the only 
genealogist I have known who insisted on 
legal proof of his work.” 

From F. K. W. Drury: . . . “Your ever- 
so thoughtful invitation to attend the 50th 
anniversary dinner on last Thursday, came 
to my attention only this evening upon my 
arrival after 3 months in Denmark. I ap- 
preciate your kindness in inviting me, for 
I was secretary for several years when in 
Illinois and have always followed your 
activities with much interest.” 














From John S. Cleavinger: . . . “We ex- 
tend cordial good wishes for the occasion 
and for the years that lie ahead.” 


From Jane P. Hubbell: . . “I would 
love to be there. I have missed only two 
meetings since 1901 and cannot express 
what they have meant to me in friendships 
formed and inspiration received. I regret 
very much that I must forego the pleasure 
of being with you, but wish you a happy 
reunion.” 


From Anna May Price: “It is with great 
regret that I find it impossible to be with 
you on so memorable an occasion. 

“I congratulate the Association on its 
share in the progress made in the library 
work of the state. I look back with pleas- 
ure and appreciation to the cooperation the 
Association so generously gave to me during 
the years I was connected with the Library 
Extension Division. 

“These are great days for proving the 
influence of books and the power of the 
public library.” 


From William Baehr: . . . “I regret my 
inability to be associated with the Illinois 
Library Association on October 10th and I 
wish the Association as impressive a record 
of achievement in the next fifty years as 
it can look back upon for the last fifty 
years.” 


From Pearl I. Field: . . . “Please know 
that you have my best wishes for a happy 
occasion on October 10th and also the con- 
tinued success of the Association. . . . I 
extend friendly greetings to my associates 
and assure them that they will be close in 
my heart as you gather to celebrate this 
important milestone.” 


Search through the records of fifty years 
has revealed a few variations from records 
previously printed which may well be noted 
at this time, namely, that Carl B. Roden 
was president in 1905 and that Miss Jane 
P. Hubbell was president in 1918 when, 
four days before the conference was to 
open, by order of the State Department of 
Public Health, all gatherings were called off 
because of the influenza epidemic. Every- 
thing was in readiness for the meeting. The 
programs were printed and outstanding 
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speakers engaged to present the library’s 
part in war efforts, such as,—The United 
War Fund Campaign; Camp libraries and 
Camp hospital libraries; Americanization; 
The Food Administration; U. S. Boys 
Working Reserve; Enemy propaganda, etc. 
Due to the cancellation of the meeting, the 
annals of the Association are without 
printed reports on the great contribution 
which the I. L. A. and libraries in the state 
made to activities connected with World 
War I. By vote of the Executive Board, 
the same officers were asked to continue to 
serve through 1919. Naturally the timely 
program planned for 1918 could not well be 
duplicated in 1919. 

Should members of the Association have 
records of any type pertinent to the work 
and history of the Association, the Com- 
mittee will appreciate the receipt, or loan 
for copying, of such material. During the 
past year, the Executive Board designated 
the Archives Division of the Illinois State 
Library as the official depository for all 
I. L. A. records. It is hoped that this file 
can be as complete as possible and there- 
fore the assistance of all members is 
solicitated. 

Throughout the fifty years, as Mr. Utley 
so well noted in his letter, “our own state 
association has not been backward in 
library progress and year by year, adminis- 
tration by administration, it has shared in 
various projects, itself initiating many of 
them.” The high plane upon which the 
activities of the Association have been 
carried on is due to the exceptional caliber 
of those who were most active in its affairs. 
The register of workers is replete with 
names now among the foremost in nation- 
wide library annals, who made their start 
in Illinois. To these and to all who have 
voluntarily and unstintingly given of their 
time and acumen, we of today express a 
deep sense of gratitude. 





Proceedings of the 1946 conference 
of the Illinois Library Association 
will be published in J/linois Libraries 
as soon as the copy is received from 
the Association. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CONFERENCES 


4th ANNUAL GROUP 
1946 








First held in 1943, school library conferences have become an annual occurrence in 
Illinois. The 1946 group, comprising ten one-day meetings, was arranged as follows: 


ane i ee Anna-Jonesboro Community High School 
..-Mt. Vernon Township High School 


.. Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 


een University High School, Illinois State Normal University 
..Western Illinois State Teachers College 


.»New Trier Township High School 


Date Place Host 
October 22 Anna 
October 23 Mt. Vernon 
October 24 Edwardsville ..Edwardsville High School 
October 29 Charleston 
October 30 Normal 
November 1 Macomb .... 
November 6 Joliet ........ Joliet Township High School 
November 7 Wilmette .....Howard School 
November 7 Winnetka 
November 8 Dixon 


Because of its timeliness, THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY AS A GUIDANCE AGENCY 
was Chosen as a theme for the meetings; 
because of their growing importance to the 
school program, audio-visual materials were 
emphasized. 

Since there are large numbers of both 
high school and elementary school librari- 
ans in the Chicago area, the Winnetka 
meeting was devoted entirely to the con- 
sideration of high school library problems, 
while the Wilmette meeting concentrated 
on matters of interest to the elementary 
field. The other eight meetings 
general. 


were 


Overall plans were made by a State com- 
mittee representing educational and library 
groups and agencies of Illinois. The IIli- 
nois State Library took the: initiative in 
calling the committee meeeting. 

Following a procedure instituted last 
year, individual meetings were planned by 
local groups, with the assistance of the 
Office of Public Instruction and the Illinois 
State Library. Suggested by the Office of 
Public Instruction, this method has proved 
unusually successful in meeting the different 
needs and interests of the various areas of 
the State. 


..Dixon High School 


Much credit is due the host schools who 
assumed all the responsibility for carrying 
out arrangements for the conferences. 

Attendance at the ten conferences was 
approximately 800 people. 


PROGRAM 


W une the general trend of the ten pro- 
grams was determined by their common 
theme, points of emphasis differed accord- 
ing to the interests of the different areas 
and the interpretations of the various 
speakers. 

Instead of trying to reproduce the con- 
ference in full, an effort has been made to 
present the findings of the ten meetings. 
This has been done in three ways: 

1. By representative manuscripts. 

2. By excerpts from manuscripts. 

3. By composite summaries of the trends 

of thought from the various meetings. 

To save space the material has been ar- 
ranged according to a subject outline. 

While the greater part of; the conference 
material is included in this issue, succeed- 
ing numbers of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 
will contain manuscripts which have been 
promised for later dates. 
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GUIDANCE 





Guwance is nothing new. Guidance has 
been practiced from the earliest beginnings 
of civilization. Primitive man was practic- 
ing guidance when he was assisting his 
children to make the correct decisions that 
would make it possible for them to survive 
in the world in which they found them- 
selves. Guidance is just as imperative for 
survival today as it was then. 

If guidance is such a _ well-established 
fact in society, then why all this sudden 
interest and concern about the subject? We 
have suddenly realized that we have 
brought into existence a society and civ- 
ilization so complicated that we don’t know 
how to live in it. 

Our greatest need today is not more 
factual knowledge about science, mathe- 
matics, history, et cetera, or how to build 
better atomic bombs or fasten airplanes. 
Our greatest need is to educate ourselves 
and our children to interpret the society in 
which we live and to make wise choices of 
action in light of that interpretation. 

Our forefathers did a pretty good job of 
adjusting their lives to their comparatively 
simple society. They were quite sure that 
they had the answers to a successful and 
happy life. It was a rude shock and 


awakening to me in the 1920’s to find that 
science was questioning the Biblical fact 
that the world was created in seven days. 
My parents and grandparents had taught 
this to me as an undebatable fact. As an 
individual acquires more facts and learning, 
he must be capable of accepting his new 
knowledge intelligently and without confu- 
sion or frustration. Knowledge without un- 
derstanding is dangerous. 

The question is not whether we believe 
in guidance. The question is how can we 
as educators give the best guidance service 
to our students? The librarian and the 
library are integral parts of any educational 
and guidance program. Guidance and edu- 
cation are closely related, yet they are 
different. Education is essentially a process 
that goes on within the individual; guidance 
is an influence exerted on the individual 
both from within and without. As educa- 
tion becomes more and more effective, the 
necessity for guidance from without de- 
creases. The school librarian is in a strate- 
gic position to carry on both educational 
and guidance functions. 

—From “Address of Welcome,” 
by G. F. Brock.* 


* Principal, Edwardsville High School. 


AB C’s OF GUIDANCE 


Gumance is that part of education that 
develops within the individual the ability to 
make choices for himself: to face effectively 
the problems of life. 

While schools have been more concerned 
with vocational and educational guidance 
than with other areas, there is no reason 
why they should not be concerned with all 
phases of guidance. The student needs help 
along three lines: 


1. First, he needs adequate information, 
not only about the area of his choice, but 
also about himself. He needs sources other 
than books. 


2. Aptitude tests give the student some 


help about himself, but they do not pro- 
vide the final answer. Available tests are 
very limited. After the test the student 
needs the help of both the school and the 
community in following the leads which the 
tests have given him. 

3. When he arrives at the crucial 
moment of choice, he needs the help of 
someone who understands emotional en- 
tanglements. Whether the choice is voca- 
tional or concerned with some issue within 
himself, there is need for help. 

Whatever the school does in developing 
a guidance program falls short unless it 
takes advantage of all the opportunities in 
both the school and community. 
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CRITERIA FOR GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The guidance program is as good as the 
school. If the school is administered to 
meet the needs of the students, if the school 


holds its students and if it does not place 
an economic handicap on them, the guid- 
ance program is a good one. 


THE LIBRARIAN AND’ THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


A .iprariaAn should not be expected to 
have training in the techniques for dealing 
with individual students; but any librarian 
would find a guidance course a valuable 
help in evaluating guidance materials. 

The guidance program should not be 
sponsored by the library, but it is the 
librarian’s duty to help in providing mate- 
rials along all important lines. 


It is important for the librarian to work 
in close conjunction with guidance people. 
She should look to the guidance experts for 
help in evaluating guidance materials. 


The librarian should ‘share with other 
teachers the responsibility of helping the 
students follow up the clues that are indi- 
cated by testing programs. 


TYPES -OF GUIDANCE MATERIALS FOR THE 
. SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Tuere should be guidance materials for 
every student in the ‘school. 


College preparatory students should find 
a good supply of up-to-date college cata- 
logs, sample college entrance tests, and help 
in using the materials. 


When we know that 65% of all job dis- 
missals are due to undesirable personality 
traits, books and pamphlets on personality 
and etiquette become a must. 


Leisure time guidance should provide a 
wealth of wholesome recreational reading, 
including materials on hobbies. In addition 
to this many students should have definite 
guidance in selecting books suited to their 
abilities and needs. 


Books dealing with personal problems 
will be in demand by the adolescent when 
he learns that such books are available. 
Some good fiction such as Going on Sixteen, 
by Betty Cavanna, combine a good story 
with helpful information. 


Information on health should be included 
in any guidance collection. 


Although the need for vocational guid- 
ance is recognized by virtually all high 


schools, not all schools provide an up-to- 
date file of suitable materials. Besides a 
few good general books, there should be 
career pamphlets, trade school catalogs, and 
aptitude tests. 


Sources of guidance materials, as well as 
some bibliographies, follow the specific dis- 
cussions. 


National forum guidance series: High school 
life; Discovering myself; Planning my 
future; Toward adult living. 4 volumes, 
$1.50 each. Teacher’s manual and 4 
charts, $1.08. 


This series is based on the assumption 
that effective guidance begins in the class- 
room, with the student as an active par- 
ticipant. 


Guide to Counseling Materials; selected 
War Manpower Commission publications 
useful to school and adult counselors. 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C. Free. 


A joint publication of the U. S. Office 
of Education and the Educational Bureau 
of Training, War Manpower Commission. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A GUIDANCE AGENCY 


By LyNDAL SWOFFORD* 


Tue part which the library may contribute 
to the guidance program will depend in 
large measure on two factors, namely: 

1. The philosophy of education upon 
which the school system is built. 

2. The organization of the library and 
the support, both financial and moral, 
accorded it by the administration and 
the community. 


In considering the first point, we may 

each ask of our own school system: 

1. Toward what objective are we at- 
tempting to guide our children? 

2. What personality types are acceptable 
in our present-day society? 

3. How is personality built? 

4. How can the school bend its efforts 
toward the development of the de- 
sirable personality? 

5. What, in general, are the purposes of 
our school? 


We must also come to a common under- 
standing as to the meaning of the word 
“guidance.” As a keynote to the following 
discussion, we like best to think of guidance 
as “an attitude, not a technique.” Guidance 
is not some mysterious process carried on 
by some one person or group of persons in 
the school system. Guidance is the totality 
of our efforts to help the individual child 
attain the maximum development of which 
he is capable. 


I. THE PURPOSES OF THE SCHOOL 
IN A DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY. 


The welfare of people as individuals has 
been the dominant note in Western civiliza- 
tion for the last three hundred years. How- 
ever, the welfare of the individual cannot 
be considered apart from the culture of the 
people as a whole, the man-made part of 
human environment. Each human being is 
born into a culture as a biological structure 
with an individuality of equipment for 


* Acting Librarian, Western Illinois State Teach- 
ers College Library, Macomb. 


growth. He develops personality through 
the impact of the elements that make up 
the culture, its institutions, folkways, mores, 
religion, hopes, fears, aspirations. As man 
is shaped by the culture in which he grows 
up, so does he shape the culture. As indi- 
viduals change, so changes the culture 
pattern. 

All people strive to perpetuate and im- 
prove their culture through some form of 
education, organized or unorganized. The 
school, then, serves as a means to this end. 
The purposes of the school grow out of the 
culture and vary with the changing culture 
pattern. The welfare of the individual and 
his possible contribution to the general wel- 
fare depend on the purposes of the school. 
Facist societies, for example, used the school 
to develop the idea of a society in which 
the state was considered as an actual entity 
of supreme importance, while individual 
welfare was of no worth. In our demo- 
cratic society, based on the theory of social 
change, the school must strive to perpetuate 
and improve the accepted culture pattern 
by building into the individual personality 
understanding of the democratic way of life 
and knowledge of methods of achieving it. 
The school must set up goals for youth 
which surpass those set up by earlier 
generations, which will bring the world 
nearer to the attainment of that ultimate 
ideal of freedom and security for all men 
everywhere. The purposes of the American 
school today may be stated tentatively 
under four major headings: 


1. To build up the attitudes and appre- 
ciations necessary to democratic world 
citizenship. 

2. To develop social consciousness on a 
world-wide scale. 

3. To provide -knowledge of ways of 
marshaling forces to promote the 
general welfare. 

4. To promote the maximum develop- 
ment of the individual. We shall 
consider each of these purposes in 
turn. 
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1. To Build up the Attitudes and Appre- 
ciations Necessary to Democratic 
World Citizenship 


Every society or culture group has an 
accepted body of values by which men 
live and shape their conduct. We in 
America have accepted as most desirable a 
certain set of social-moral ideals which we 
have designated as “democratic principles.” 
These principles underlie our whole social 
structure. They must be built into the be- 
havior of our young people, if we are to 
promote a community of goals and actions. 

If we are to perpetuate and extend 
democracy as a way of life, our boys and 
girls must be brought into a greater under- 
standing and wider acceptance of its prin- 
ciples. The school must provide the people 
with a common body of knowledge and ex- 
perience as a basis for thought and action. 
Otherwise it is impossible for people to talk 
intelligently with each other, or to act co- 
operatively. 

There is in America today much com- 
partmentalization of experience which pre- 
vents people from attaching a common 
meaning to a given word. “Democracy” 
may not mean the same thing to the capi- 
talistic exponent of private enterprise that 
it does to the small business man of limited 
resources. To one it may mean a freedom 
to exploit people through holding prices at 
a high level; to the other it may mean a 
freedom to provide the necessities of life 
for his family. 

The school must help future world citi- 
zens to understand that democracy is not 
merely a state of being, but a state of 
becoming, a way of attaining the greatest 
good for the greatest number. Democracy 
embodies ideals which we may approach 
but never attain in full, for they are ever 
changing as our knowledge and our com- 
mand of the tools of progress change. As 
we grow in our understanding of human 
beings and their needs, our ideas of the 
relationships between men change. The 
principles of democracy allow for changes 
in our concepts of our responsibilities to 
and for others. While the fundamental 
principles remain the same, democracy as 
an ultimate ideal changes. Democracy is 
not a “middle way,” something to fall back 
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upon, but a vigorous, purposeful way of 
achieving “the good life” for all men every- 
where. The school’ must help our future 
citizens achieve an extensive body of com- 
mon knowledge concerning democracy as 
a way of life and the democratic proce- 
dures by which they may attain their 
accepted goals. 


2. To Develop Social Consciousness on a 
World-wide Scale 


The world citizen who is to function in 
a democracy must be made aware of the 
social forces affecting that democracy. The 
school must seek to develop in the indi- 
vidual that power of constructive imagina- 
tion which permits him to put himself in 
the place of others so that he is able to 
reconstruct the experiences of others and 
arrive at a better understanding of the 
needs and goals of other human beings. 
From a consciousness of the needs and 
goals of his face-to-face group he should 
be able to go on to world-consciousness. 
The greater the body of knowledge, feelings, 
attitudes, goals that people hold in com- 
mon, the less the amount of conflict, and 
the greater the ease with which decisions 
concerning social policy can be reached. 

The school must help the people become 
intelligent about the great complexity of 
forces at work today. That modern society 
in general is in a state of disintegration is 
evident on every side. The neighborhood, 
the local community, has almost completely 
lost its power to influence the individual. 
The influence has been taken over by au- 
tonomous groups, some local, some even 
international in scope, each attempting to 
maintain a standing dissociated from the 
community. Too often the policies of these 
groups are based on individual greed rather 
than concern for the general welfare. Dis- 
integration is evident in the break-down 
of family life, in the controversies between 
labor and management, in the problem of 
lack of employment and depression existing 
at intervals in a society where we have all 
the tools and resources for preventing them, 
in the confusion over the purposes and 
methods of education. 

Through the study of social problems the 
school must call attention to these disin- 
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tegrating forces and their causes, and pro- 
vide the people with a method of attacking 
problems and coming to acommon decision. 
The world citizen must be made aware of 
the interdependence of the peoples of the 
world and the value of cooperative planning 
as a means of providing for the common 
welfare. 


3. To Provide Knowledge of Ways of 
Marshaling Forces to Promote the 
General Welfare 
If we accept the principle that the people 
are capable of self government, then the 
school must provide opportunity for future 
citizens to arrive at a knowledge of ways 
and means of attacking problems and re- 
solving conflicts. In general, power to solve 
problems of the common welfare comes 
through group action. “The group must 
learn to think together in order to adopt 
common purposes and plan action, to act 
together in order to carry out plans, and to 
think together in order to evaluate results 
achieved and make further plans in the 

light of that evaluation.” 

Failure to come to a decision on ques- 
tions of social policy may be due to facts 
related to the situation, or to the varied 
perspectives of the persons engaged in de- 
liberation. In our rapidly changing society, 
marked by much specialization of knowledge 
and compartmentalization of experience, 
the people as a whole can have little oppor- 
tunity to hold in common any considerable 
core of facts, attitudes or values. Mem- 
bers of a deliberative body from different 
social or economic groups may not even 
attach the same meanings to the words 
they use in stating facts, procedures, or 
objectives. The school must provide ex- 
perience in group deliberation, in the tech- 
niques of arriving at a common decision. 
Effective techniques for cooperative action, 
built into the behavior patterns of boys 
and girls through repeated practice in school 
situations, should provide the future citizen 
with a knowledge of the ways of marshaling 
forces to promote the general welfare. 


4. To Promote the Maximum Develop- 
ment of the Individual 

Since the fundamental principle of a 

democratic society is regard for the worth 
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of the individual, the school is committed 
to the task of providing for the fullest 
possible development of each citizen, with 
equality of opportunity for all. What can 
be accomplished in perpetuating the Ameri- 
can ideal and in extending democratic pro- 
cedures into the consideration of more and 
more phases of human relationships will 
depend on the type of individual citizen 
the school is able to develop. 

We can think of “maximum develop- 
ment” only in terms of the culture pattern 
into which the individual is born. The 
school must accept the responsibility of 
building that type of moral character whose 
thoughts and habitual behavior are unified 
by “ethical devotion to the democratic way 
of life” and who is able to cooperate in the 
achievement of the common good through 
the process of public deliberation. If our 
aim is to produce the type of personality 
we have described, the self-directing world 
citizen, disciplined by his recognition of his 
responsibility to society, and capable of 
making intelligent choices in the major 
concerns of life, then the school must pro- 
vide opportunity to exercise self-direction, 
to take responsibility, and to make choices. 
No other division of the school, we think, 
offers better opportunity than the library 
for guiding and directing this type of 
personality. 


II. THE PLACE OF THE LIBRARY 
IN THE SCHOOL GUIDANCE 
PROGRAM. 


1. Types of Library Guidance 


We now come to the consideration of our 
second point: The library’s specific part 
in the guidance program. How can the 
library muster its resources to further the 
development of this democratic world citi- 
zen? The library is now generally recog- 
nized as one of the chief integrating forces 
in the school. It is interrelated with every 
phase of the instructional program; it 
touches in some way every individual in 
the school community. 

Democracy is a quality inherent in the 
administration of the modern school library. 
Whether the librarian is interested pri- 
marily in democratic procedures, or in 
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promoting good library service, she usually 
discovers that cooperative planning, worked 
out for and by the persons to be served, 
is the most effective way of achieving 
library objectives. 

The successful school library is a fun- 
damental part of the school system, organ- 
ized and administeted to contribute to the 
purposes of the school. It is the central 
workshop of the whole school, a common 
laboratory for all curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular interests. It is in the library that 
the child has the best opportunity to realize 
the unity of knowledge, the fact that learn- 
ing is not tied up in little packets labeled 
“history,” “art,” “geography,” and the like, 
but that each of these is a part of the 
world in which we live and all are related. 
Here “he learns to understand both himself 
and the world of men and things.” The 
librarian, through her control of the library 
environment, can set up conditions deliber- 
ately adapted to the promotion of the 
individual’s development. 


The effective school library can never 
be considered as an isolated unit in the 
school system. Rather, it is a service divi- 
sion catering to the school as a whole. By 
service we do not mean, to use an analogy, 
merely serving the food, washing the 
dishes and returning them to the cupboard 
shelves. The school librarian renders serv- 
ice, not only by acquiring and organizing 
pertinent materials, but also by offering 
guidance and leadership. The school libra- 
rian works with people, not with books. 
The books are merely her tools. But to 
achieve her aims, she must know both 
children and books. She must know the 
personality characteristics of the boys and 
girls. She must know equally well the con- 
tents of many books, their possible uses 
and their probable intellectual and emo- 
tional effect upon any one of her boys and 
girls. 

It is the privilege of the school library 
to contribute in some way to every function 
of the school, to serve in some capacity 
every member of the school system and 
the community. This does not imply that 
the librarian can produce a book from the 
school collection for every individual in 
the community. The school library contains 
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not only books, but the tools of learning in 
all their forms. For the vocational coun- 
selor, the librarian will be able to assemble 
a quantity of books, pamphlets and audio- 
visual aids suitable for the students who 
come to him. For the disheartened, under- 
privileged child, she will be able to suggest 
books about people who have achieved in 
spite of adverse circumstances. To the 
young genius, whose mental maturity is far 
beyond that of his classmates, she can offer 
understanding and appreciation, and open 
for him the doors to adult literature in 
whatever field his interests lie. She will 
be able to give the awkward, overgrown 
child, who is not readily accepted by his 
peers, some feeling of status and impor- 
tance by assigning him responsible student- 
work in the library. For the Mothers’ 
Club, she will provide information for 
planning the year’s program that may lead 
to a better understanding of guidance in 
the home. For the superintendent or prin- 
cipal, she may be able to locate professional 
material bearing directly upon the planning 
of the guidance program in the school. 
These are just passing examples of the 
types of service and guidance that may be 
rendered by the school librarian. 


2. The Unit of Library Service: the 
Individual 


The philosophy of the modern school 
library is based on the fundamental concept 
of democracy: i. e., respect for the indi- 
vidual. The individual is the unit of 
library service. Recognition of his needs 
as they differ from those of the group; 
interest in his hobbies, his skills, his 
innate possibilities; provisions for his de- 
velopment to the total of his capacities, in 
so far as library materials and guidance 
may contribute to such development; these 
are the foundation of the school librarian’s 
approach to service. 

The library offers a common meeting 
place where differences, physical, mental, 
or social, are leveled out. In no other 
division of the school is more effort made 
for the exceptional child. Here the gifted 
child will find materials to satisfy his wide 
and deep range of interests. Here, too, the 
retarded child will find materials not too 
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difficult for his limited ability. The library 
is the reservoir of all knowledge which has 
meaning for the age-grade level of the 
school it serves. Each child may dip into 
this pool for that which has significance 
and interest for him. The school library 
has one foundation stone inscribed, “The 
heart of education must ever be free and 
open inquiry in trying to find out what is 
true about things.” 

In the modern school, the librarian keeps 
a personal record file for each child to be 
served. In this file she collects all the 
pertinent information she can obtain from 
the school records and from teachers and 
parents. She knows his reading ability, his 
school achievements, his personality char- 
acteristics, his home _ environment, his 
problems, interests, and skills. She keeps 
a record of his reading from the time he 
enters the school until he leaves it. Only 
in this way can she watch his development 
and help him make progress. Moreover, 
she is interested not only in his reading 
progress, but in the development of his 
whole personality. In her work with the 
individual the librarian makes her greatest 
contribution to the purposes of the school. 
She is a teacher, but she teaches in a 
special way. She is part of the guidance 
personnel, but not in a formal or official 
capacity. Her relationship with the stu- 
dent is unique in the school system. She 
is neither disciplinarian nor giver of grades. 
If she has the right personality, she will be 
-chosen voluntarily for counselor and friend. 


3. The School Librarian 


The librarian is the key person in the 
problem of fitting the library into the 
school system as an interrelated service 
division. She must be an adaptable person 
with genuine respect for the library as a 
means of furthering the purposes of the 
school. Cooperation is her watchword. She 
is interested in people rather than library 
routines. She is not so immersed in the 
mechanics of administration and organiza- 
tion that she forgets they are only a means 
to an end. There is necessarily a certain 
minimum of routines connected with the 
supply function of the library which must 
go on. There must be suitable materials 
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and an orderly arrangement which makes 
possible a speedy location of the materials 
when wanted. Without these, the librarian 
cannot carry on the instructional and guid- 
ance functions of the library. She must 
know certain plans of library administra- 
tion which have been tried and found satis- 
factory under certain cenditions. She must 
be able to see the problems in her own 
situation and have that faculty of con- 
structive imagination which enables her to 
plan possible solutions. She must be able 
to organize and set things in motion. The 
“how” is of no importance, the results are 
her concern. 

It is evident that a knowledge of library 
techniques alone is not enough for the 
modern school librarian who must imple- 
ment the instructional and guidance func- 
tions of the library, as well as the supply 
function. She should have basic courses in 
child or adolescent psychology and in guid- 
ance. In addition, she should know some- 
thing about the reading program, tests and 
measures, the curriculum in general, and 
philosophy of education. With this back- 
ground, she should be able to make the 
library an integral part of the guidance 
program. 


4. The Library as a Cooperative 
Enterprise 


But the librarian alone cannot make a 
library. The school library is a cooperative 
enterprise. No one person or group can 
bring the library up to its highest peak of 
effectiveness. The administrators, the 
teachers, the pupils, even the community, 
must each have a part in planning library 
objectives and ways of attaining them; and 
each must accept a just share of the re- 
sponsibility. This statement does not sug- 
gest that others take over the duties for 
which the librarian is trained. Such a 
procedure would be a waste of the money 
paid for trained service. But, under the 
guidance of the librarian, each individual 
or group may contribute to the whole ac- 
cording to his ability and all may share 
in the results of their combined efforts. 

Chief responsibility for the quality of 
library service rests upon the administrator, 
the superintendent or the principal, for it is 
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he who creates the environment in which 
the library functions. Work with the in- 
dividual child rather than with the group, 
such as we have outlined above, takes time 
and only the administrator can provide 
time in the school day. 

That the librarian never gets beyond the 
routine of technical duties is a criticism 
frequently heard from schvol administra- 
tors. In seeking a solution to this prob- 
lem, the administrator should consider these 
two points: 


1. The librarian 


Does the librarian have the broad 
training necessary to give her a vision 
of the total possibilities in school 
library service? 

Does she have the personality 
characteristics which fit her for a type 
of work which requires both ability 
to consider the individual and at the 
same time ability to correlate the 
many streams of interest running 
through the whole school system? 

It is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator to select the librarian. 


2. Financial support 


Does the librarian have enough 
clerical and semi-professional help to 
relieve her of detailed routines so that 
she is free to promote the instruc- 
tional and guidance functions of the 
library? 

Does the library have adequate 
funds to supply the materials neces- 
sary to obtain the objectives set up 
by the school? 

Are adequate quarters provided for 
the performance of library functions? 

It is the responsibility of the ad- 
ministrator to provide adequate finan- 
cial support. 


Dr. John Coulbourn, Principal, Garden 
City, N. Y., High School, made these sug- 
gestions for the administrator: 


“In the past, school men have given 
the major part of their time and considera- 
tion to the physical aspects of the library 
and the budgetary “headaches” which 
have accompanied its equipment and 
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maintenance. I believe that day has 
passed. If it has not, then I look to the 
administrative head of that school system 
and question: First, his acceptance and 
intelligent understanding of . . [the] 
fundamental functions of the school li- 
brary; second, his method of selling these 
valuable services to his community; and, 
third, his selection of library personnel.”” 


With the above remarks in mind, we 
shall try to summarize the contributions 
which each individual or group concerned 
may make to the school library, in co- 
operation with the librarian. 


a. The Superintendent’s Part: 


(1) To define the role of the library 
in the school system. 

(2) To help formulate the policies 
by which the library is guided. 

(3) To select a library personnel in 
sympathy with the school’s ob- 
jectives, with the necessary train- 
ing and experience, and to dele- 
gate to them the proper au- 
thority. 

(4) To keep the school board in- 
formed of library progress and 
needs. 

(5) To provide in the school budget 
the necessary financial support. 

(6) To help the community see how 
the library can contribute to the 
development of the individual 
child. 


b. The Principal’s Part: 


(1) To establish administrative con- 
trols which will coordinate the 
library with all other divisions of 
the school. 

(2) To make provision in the school 
schedule for the most effective 
use of the library. 

(3) To help plan learning activities 
which will make use of library 
resources. 

(4) To encourage cooperative library 
planning involving the participa- 
tion of pupils, teachers, the li- 
rary staff, and the community. 
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(5) 


To help the school and the com- 
munity understand the value of 
libraries in providing free access 
to the sources of knowledge. 


c. The Teacher’s Part: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 


(8) 


To keep informed on new library 
materials of value to pupils and 
teachers. 

To help in the selection of new 
materials to be added to the 
library. 

To make use of materials avail- 
able in the library for both in- 
struction and guidance. 

To plan learning activities, in 
cooperation with both the li- 
brarian and the pupils, which will 
help children to appreciate the 
value of books and libraries as 
sources of information and pleas- 
ure reading. 

To plan learning activities, in co- 
operation with the librarian, spe- 
cifically designed to teach the 
effective use of library tools and 
to promote a sense of civic re- 
sponsibility for the care of li- 
brary equipment and materials. 
To use library experiences for 
helping pupils learn how to as- 
semble facts, how to plan to- 
gether, and how to come to 
agreement on a project. 

To utilize library materials and 
experiences to develop social 
consciousness and world-minded- 
ness. 

To help parents’ understand 
what books and libraries can 
contribute to the development of 
the individual. 


d. The Pupils’ Part: 


(1) 


(2) 


To form committees to add to 
the facilities of the library by 
collecting and filing clippings, 
pictures, ‘pamphlets, road maps, 
children’s book reviews, chil- 
dren’s art work, posters, etc., etc. 
To conduct publicity activities 
(i. e., introduce new books and 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


(6) 


(7) 
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other materials, or new library 
services, to the school and the 
community.) 

To participate in library routines 
such as: Desk attendance, typ- 
ing, filing, keeping attendance 
and circulation records, shelving 
books, mending, preparing books 
for circulation, etc. 

To help others make use of the 
library by searching for books 
and reference materials wanted 
by teachers, by delivering books 
to classrooms, by showing inex- 
perienced persons how to use the 
library. 

To help in the selection of 
books and other materials to 
meet the pupils’ own needs and 
interests. 

To cooperate with the librarian 
in formulating regulations for the 
use of the library and in enforc- 
ing regulations when necessary. 
To practice democratic citizen- 
ship through cooperative plan- 
ning, through respecting the 
rights of others, and through ac- 
cepting responsibility for books 
and library equipment which are 
recognized as common property. 


e. The Community’s Part: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


To advise the school board and 
the administration of interest in 
the school library and of willing- 
ness to provide adequate finan- 
cial support. 

To provide teachers and librarian 
with any information which will 
help them to understand the in- 
dividual child. 

To share with the librarian, the 
teachers and the pupils responsi- 
bility for the selection and care 
of library materials. 

To help children realize that 
libraries are sources of knowl- 
edge common to all people and 
freely open to all for investiga- 
tion, study and enjoyment. 
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It is admittedly a difficult undertaking to 
bring about the harmonious interaction of 
the many personalities and groups con- 
cerned with this type of “cooperative” 
school library. Such an achievement can- 
not be accomplished overnight by any sort 
of magic cabalism. Full understanding of 
sharing and planning can grow only through 
experience over a period of time. The ad- 
ministrator and the librarian, as the key 
persons in so far as organization is con- 
cerned, must watch for any opening where 
a small beginning may be made. One by 
one, through a committee here, a group 
project there, a personal contribution in the 
form of a specialized task or an expression 
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of judgment, all students, teachers and 
members of the community may be drawn 
into participation in the activities of “our” 
library. Thus, through leadership, as well 
as service, the library becomes a part of 
the guidance program. 
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THE SCHOOL LIBRARY AS A GUIDANCE AGENCY 


““As the School Administrator Sees It” 
By WINIFRED G. YouNnG* 


F rep ALLEN defines a conference as a meet- 
ing of a group of men who singly can do 
nothing, but who collectively agree that 
nothing can be done! 


As part of this conference, I hope to 
point out a few things which can be done 
to strengthen the school library as a guid- 
ance agency. 

The development of adequate library 
service on all levels of the schools has 
paralleled curriculum improvement during 
the past twenty years. No longer is it 
necessary to convince school officials of the 
need for school libraries—in part because 
the state accrediting agencies have come 
forward so strongly in favor of functional 
libraries and efficient library service, as 
criteria for standardization. 


The library should be, by all odds, the 
most attractive room in the building, with 
colorful posters and book jackets, and new 
materials and copies of fine books open and 
accessible to all for knowing and adventur- 
ous exploring. It should be equipped with 
comfortable furniture, including easy chairs 


* Principal, Central Junior High School, Rock 
Island. 


and a davenport or two—grouped about a 
fireplace if possible. 


Psychologically, it is unsound to combine 
study halls and libraries; it may even legis- 
late, in the case of a badly controlled study 
hall, to set the pupil against reading 
per se. 

By practice and custom, librarians have 
the responsibility for the selection of library 
books and materials. Although tradition is 
hard to break down, many schools are be- 
ginning to think and to operate in terms of 
joint responsibility which rests upon the 
entire staff for the selection of materials for 
this central source of supply. No matter 
how well trained the librarian, it is impos- 
sible for her to be the most competent 
judge of what every teacher needs. How- 
ever, she does supplement the knowledge 
of the others and can often point the way 
to starting a child on the reading road, 
through her library contacts. 


It is assumed that every teacher will en- 
deavor to formulate a balanced program 
which shall give children experiences each 
day in: 

a. the fundamental bodily skills 
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b. the fundamental academic skills, (lan- 
guage arts, the three R’s etc.) 

c. the fundamental social skills—includ- 
ing the fine and kindly art of living 
together in peace 

d. the aesthetic values ° 

e. the practical arts, (home economics, 
woodshop, homemaking etc.) 


For all these, the library is a necessity, 
with the possible single exception of wood- 
shop. In no other way than through library 
usage can real guidance in these skills be 
given. 

For ourselves, at Central Junior High in 
Rock Island, we decided about three years 
ago that a library was one phase of guid- 
ance, one side of the complete picture in 
which we were all interested, and in which 
we could succeed. 

We had the room only—ours is the old 
high school—and as such, is “roomy”. 

The old library, although of excellent size 
and shape—24%%2’ by 34%2’—was equipped 
with shelves to the ceiling, across one end, 
and nothing else excepting large tables, mis- 
cellaneous chairs, and an oblong counter. 
The school carpenter was enlisted after we 
had made our plans, and he cut down the 
awkward charging desk into a fine round 
one, removed section of shelves in the 
center of the north wall, built low cases 
elsewhere. We hung an unframed mirror 
where there had been shelves, and the 
manual arts department made us an attrac- 
tive book-shelf-table to put under it. This 
holds flowers, plants and books. 

The floor was refinished, the home eco- 
mics girls made drapes, the manual arts de- 
partment removed the tapes from the 
Venetian blinds and enameled them a deep 
ivory. 

We resurrected some wicker furniture 
which was sprayed a lovely color, and up- 
holstered to match the drapes. 

Altogether, we have a delightful room— 
equipped by student and faculty effort. 
Since it is their room, students take care 
of it. 

Money from two Frolics besides the 
yearly subsidy from the Board of Educa- 
tion, plus a yearly small fee from each 
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child has provided us with nearly 4,000 
books! 

This is all related to guidance—the learn- 
ing to work together—the achievement— 
the feeling of success in a worthwhile proj- 
ect. Reading, well directed, is guidance, is 


it not? Any worthy preparation for leisure 


time is guidance. 

Children have five needs for a school 
library. Whether these needs are met de- 
pends upon the vision of the school admin- 
istrator. It also hinges upon the vision and 
the “push” of the teaching personnel. It 
has well been said, “First show me your 
library, and I will tell you about your 
school”. A morning or afternoon spent in 
a school library will reveal the administra- 
tive vision for library service; the phil- 
osophy operating in the school; the pres- 
ence or absence of modern educational prac- 
tices and the children’s enjoyment and sat- 


isfaction in the use of library resources. 


As I have said, there are five definite 
needs that elementary and secondary schools 
have for a library, even in the smallest 
schools. 


These are, as I have seen them listed: 


1. “Access to reference material that 
will help them with their immediate 
curriculum needs and problems. 

2. “Opportunity to read books of their 
own selection for pleasure and pure 
enjoyment. 

3. “A chance to become an independent 
investigator with all the satisfactions 
attached to the mastery of library 
skills. 

4. “The right to expect reading guid- 
ance and stimulation and help, with 
critical evaluation of many materials. 

5. “The opportunity to find materials 
which will help them in their daily 
relations with friends, in their home 
and family life, and in shaping their 
vocational future.” 


All of the above, taken from a recent 
article in almost the same form, are surely 
phases of active and sound guidance, as 
manifested in a progressive and functioning 
school library. 
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Hollis Coswell says, “One of the most 
common concerns of the high school is to 
see that all youth read and appraise cur- 
rent materials on political matters . 
That all youth gain understanding of the 
responsibilities and problems of family 
life.” The first part of this common con- 
cern is one to be met by library materials 
and guidance in evaluating their worth; the 
second by the librarian with the coopera- 
tion of the teachers. 


A school library must have trained per- 
sonnel. A librarian should be accessible 
and approachable at all times and should 
not be handicapped by study halls, attend- 
ance records, milk funds, clerical duties and 
countless other details. The difficulty here 
seems to be that the average librarian is 
an efficient and capable person, and in cast- 
ing about to find such a person for a par- 
ticular job it is frequently very tempting 
to an administrator to assign these very 
jobs to the so-called librarian. Teacher 
shortage makes this situation even more 
provocative. A school having 500 pupils, 
it has been estimated, should have a full- 
time librarian, and I believe that is right, 
if she is to do a good job. 


In carrying out a good library program, 
much depends upon the setting, equipment 
and supplies. The room should be large 
enough to hold a full class, at least. Shelves, 
cabinets and storage space should be ade- 
quate enough to insure good housekeeping. 
All materials should be accessible and well 
labeled, and there should be ample space 
for attractive and informative exhibits and 
bulletin boards. Space should also be al- 
lotted for the audio-visual aides, if the li- 
brary is to become the center of all in- 
structional material. 


Students, upon entering such a library, 
should feel relaxed and at ease. The very 
atmosphere should induce a feeling of rest- 
fulness, akin to that of an attractive home. 

My subject was supposed to be the school 
library as a guidance agency. To my rather 
prejudiced notion, the library is certainly a 
guidance agency in every respect. 

As a leisure time activity, what can be 
better than reading? As time goes on, and 
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our leisure hours increase, we need more 
and more activities of this sort. 

The library encourages a sense of re- 
sponsibility through insisting upon the 
prompt returning of books, and their good 
care. 

Other points of guidance, are as readily 
discernible, I am sure. 

The public school library has a rich 
background of traditions and ideals. The 
cardinal principles of education are the 
foundation of most library objectives. We 
all recognize these—health, the fundamental 
processes, home, vocations, citizenship, 
character and the worthy use of leisure 
time—and I do not need to point out how, 
in each case, the use of the library as a 
guidance agent is invaluable. This does 
not, however, express the true library ideal- 
ism adequately. 

Time has woven some fine purposes 
which seem non-controversial, into this in- 
stitution. There is little difference of 
opinion among leaders in the field, as to 
aims. We must catch the real spirit of the 
library to understand its highest goals. 
These values are, of course, subjective. 
They cannot be measured with a yardstick 
nor with a standardized test. They empha- 
size the qualities of life that mankind has 
always referred to as “the things of the 
spirit.” Factual education is indirect, a 
by-product. The library points its work 
toward qualities of life that appeal to the 
finer senses and emotions. The love of the 
beautiful, self-discovery, appreciation, the 
creation of new impressions, growth, suc- 
cess, joy, contentment, are the elements of 
life that appeal to the librarian. 

That the philosophy of public education 
has come to a turn in the road, is an ac- 
cepted thing. Formalism is losing ground, 
and the seven cardinal principles as listed 
above, are being amended to fit the times 
and the changes in educational viewpoint. 
The school and the library now stand on 
common ground—the library becomes the 
soul of the school—each hopes to do for 
the child the things that will insure his 
maximum growth. 

Several of the more recent concepts of 
education are so in keeping with library 
ideals that they deserve special mention. 
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Their application will place the school li- 
brary in a new relationship. 

They are, namely, integration, creative 
education, exploration and appreciation. 

The library is an integrated institution. 
It brings together the experiences of the 
race and invites the reader to explore. Here 
is a workshop and a laboratory of learning. 

Junior and senior high schools undertake 
to build right attitudes and appreciations. 
They endeavor to establish sympathetic 
understanding of the social order. Educa- 
tion is trying to show the beautiful side 
of life—we want the child to enjoy the cul- 
tural things. For want of a better word we 
call this “appreciation.” 


Library workers are enthusiastic over 
this type of education. They have been 
trained to believe that the library is a dis- 
tinctly cultural institution. The schools 
may very well look to the library as a 
source of inspiration and help. 

There is a list of library objectives I 
have seen somewhere—I believe it was 
from the school library Yearbook—A.L.A. 
Among the objectives were these—(1) To 
use the library as a means of providing for 
individual differences of interest and abil- 
ity. To me, this means guidance in the 
best sense of the word. (2) To provide 
pupils with the social experience of making 
contributions to the group. This is likewise 
good guidance. (3) To encourage and in- 
spire voluntary reading that results in 
appreciation of good books and the library 
as an institution. Is this not guidance? (4) 
To encourage use of the library as a source 
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of new ideas and inspirations. Surely this 
is fine guidance. 

In addition, consider the vocations. The 
library contains the necessary information 
for this subject. Adequate files can be 
made, keeping all the vocations, their desir- 
ability and the demand for them, up to 
date. 

Many things we teach are, unfortunately, 
just for the day or year. Library work is 
for all of the child’s future. The library 
cannot succeed alone, it extends into many 
departments and subjects. Much of its 
success depends upon the school staff. I 
have reiterated this because it is so im- 
portant. A faculty unwilling to send young- 
sters to the library can undo any work 
done by a librarian or the administrator. 
The reverse is equally true. Sound educa- 
tional philosophy is vital to the successful 
running of any library, or to the use of it 
as a guidance agency. 

Detjen* has a very comprehensive chap- 
ter on library usage in his book on guidance. 
It is worth studying, and is comprehensive 
enough to show how the library may be 
used in guidance. 

In closing I would suggest that as I look 
at the world, educational and otherwise, 
the task ahead for all of us as teachers and 
administrators is one of guidance; it is 
challenging, interesting and never ending. 
It is a task which needs the strongest, 
most capable and farsighted personnel, for 
in the outcome lies the world of tomorrow. 


Detjen & Detjen—Home Room Guidance Pro- 
geams for the Junior High School Years. 


THE LIBRARY AS A GUIDANCE AGENCY 


*“As the Teacher Sees It” 
By Doris M. NicKE.L* 


Our school libraries are in a very strategic 
position to be one of the best guidance 
agencies in the schools. A good library with 
a live-wire librarian is definitely the heart 
of the school, serving every student and 
faculty member. It is my belief that any 
person who has contact with students is a 


* Dean of Girls, Charleston High School. 


guidance worker; therefore, let us consider 
the librarian in that capacity. 

In most schools the library presents the 
very best surroundings conducive to good 
study habits. It is there that the students 
may find the very best in literature. Only 
recently our librarian took a cheap romance 
magazine from a girl who was reading it 
in the library. The girl’s reaction was that 
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the magazine was better reading than any 
of the “stuff” in the library. There was 
the golden opportunity of the librarian to 
guide her to some of the better “stuff” 
found in our library. 


Through various reading tests given to 
our entering freshmen, we have found that 
their reading levels vary from fourth grade 
on up. Our next step was to purchase 
reading material at the various reading 
levels and place them in the library. There, 
through the cooperation of the freshman 
English teacher, they were in constant use. 
We are very well pleased with the results 
of this experiment. On reading tests given 
these same students at the end of the 
year, the poorest students gained at least 
two years in reading ability. 


We teachers know that the librarian is 
just as busy as any other member of the 
faculty even though she does not have 
lesson plans to make or papers to grade. 
Her time should be spent in making her 
library a service agency of the whole school. 
By this I mean that teachers should be 
informed through the library of the newest 
material available to the different depart- 
ments. A busy teacher cannot always be 
informed on the newest and best publica- 
tions. Volumes have been published on the 
subject of guidance. Whether we are con- 
sidering vocational, social or educational 
guidance, the library can furnish much of 
the needed material. Your various career 
books and pamphlets are ever popular, as 
well as the different college catalogs. High 
school boys and girls are especially inter- 
ested in social etiquette, and they find 
much help from the various books on that 
subject. Such books should be up-to-date, 
however, and be made easily available to 
all students and not kept back on the 
shelves gathering dust. 


Through the library bulletin board, stu- 
dents should be kept informed of current 
reading material in their particular fields of 
interest. I know of one librarian who, upon 
hearing that the next assembly speaker was 
giving a demonstration of aeronautical 
engineering, made a display of recent books 
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on the subject. As you can well imagine, 
that was one of the busiest corners in the 
school for many students. A librarian must 
ever be on the alert to furnish such cur- 
rent material if students are to get the 
most from the library. 


The library is a place where the guidance 
worker or counstlor may observe the study 
habits of any particular student. The libra- 
rian should be consulted in obtaining clin- 
ical information about a student. Only 
recently I was working on a case of a girl 
who was not getting along very well in her 
studies. Part of the information I col- 
lected for the case worker was her method 
of studying. The librarian is the best per- 
son to furnish such important information. 


One of the most important tasks of the 
school librarian, as I see it, is the matter 
of maintaining discipline in the library at 
all times. I have known schools, and I am 
quite sure you have also, where the library 
is just a place where students go to get out 
of the study hall or where they go just to 
meet their friends. Personally, I would 
rather see a librarian who maintained a 
study atmosphere in her library than one 
who spent all her time with “her books” 
while the students literally tore up the 
room. 


The librarian is one of the most essential 
persons on the faculty. It is she who comes 
in close touch with all students and faculty 
members and renders a definite service to 
the school. For this reason, she should be 
consulted on matters pertaining to the wel- 
fare of the school, just as the heads of the 
various departments. 


One point we should all keep in mind is 
that no matter what our particular job, be 
it teacher, dean, counselor, or librarian, is 
that we are dealing with boys and girls. 
Each one of them needs help of some kind, 
and it is our job to guide them to the best 
of our ability. If I may leave you with one 
thought, let it be this: Remember that you 
are working with human beings as well as 
books. If ever you lose sight of this fact, 
your library is no longer a guidance agency. 
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WHAT THE STUDENT EXPECTS FROM THE LIBRARY 
IN THE WAY OF GUIDANCE 


By JANET RAILsBACK* 


T Here are certain things that I, as a stu- 
dent, expect from the library in the way 
of guidance. It should help me in prob- 
lems concerning my edutation and my 
career. Also, I should be able to come to 
the library for solutions to social and per- 
sonal problems. The librarian’s part in this 
is securing good books on the right reading 
level and introducing to us, the students, 
those that will help us the most. 

A major problem in the field of educa- 
tion is that of choosing a college to attend. 
It would be a good idea for the library to 
keep a file of college catalogues for refer- 
ence. There are also books published giving 
entrance requirements, general curriculum, 
and ratings of most of the colleges. One 
of these is the American Education Direc- 
tory. Such books would be of great value 
in a high school library. There should also 
be supplementary reference material includ- 
ing magazines and encyclopedias. 1 have 
often learned more useful information from 
a good high school age magazine than from 
a book. 

For those of us who do not intend to go 
on to college, the library should furnish 
books on careers. Several publishing com- 
panies put out series on specialized careers 
such as the Sue Barton books on nursing. 
It is always important to have up to date 
material on vocations. The librarian might 
keep a file of clippings and bulletins on 
recent openings and salaries of various jobs. 
Thus, if a girl was interested in a field 
usually reserved for men, she could look in 
the file and find out her possibilities. 


* Student, Eastern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Charleston. 


The library can be of help in personal 
and social problems not only by the books 
on etiquette and personality but also in 
novels. Many people who would never 
bother to read a book on problem solving 
can remember what a character in a novel 
did and apply this to their own situation. 
Help may also be obtained through per- 
sonal contact with the librarian. For such 
a reason as this a friendly and sincere libra- 
rian is always appreciated by the students. 


The library furnishes recreation in many 
ways. Reading in itself is a form of relax- 
ation and entertainment, and perhaps the 
most important function of the library is 
providing books purely for entertainment. 
There are also those books on sports and 
games that are helpful in planning parties 
and group gatherings where games are 
played. Many people want information on 
their hobbies. Certainly such books should 
be found on the shelves of every library. 


So much of value can be learned from 
books that everyone should be acquainted 
with them. The problem lies in introducing 
them to the readers. I have often found 
an interesting or helpful book by looking 
at the display of book covers in my high 
school library. Not long ago there was a 
nationwide drive by teen-agers to interest 
people in reading. One of the promotion 
stunts was a parade in which people dressed 
to represent different book titles. It is by 
such displays and book drives that students 
like myself become interested in reading 
and discover the great possibilities that 
every library could and should offer in the 
way of guidance. 


WHAT THE SCHOOL LIBRARY DOES FOR ME 


By CLAUDINE Moore* 


Eacn librarian should gain something be- 

side credit from his year’s work. 
Mentally, the student librarian should 

gain a fuller knowledge of the library and 


how to use its material. Take reference 
books, for instance. A librarian should be 
able to look up any material in these 
books. This knowledge not only comes in 
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handy during high school and college years, 
but you may want to make a career of 
librarianship and your knowledge of refer- 
ences would be invaluable. 

Socially, being a librarian also gives you 
an opportunity to overcome any inferior 
feeling, as you have to be able to meet 
people, talk with them, help them with 
their problems, and co-operate with them 
as fully as possible. 

Physically, a librarian must be meticu- 
lously neat in his appearance. No person 
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in authority can demand respect for himself 
or his position if he is not as clean as pos- 
sible. 

Being a librarian also gives you a sense 
of responsibility. You should be able to 
carry on a job effectively under self-direc- 
tion. Do not wait to be told what to do. 
See what needs to be done and do it. 

And, if we, as student librarians, can ful- 
fill these qualifications, we will not only 
be benefiting by it at the present time, but 
we'll find it very useful in our future needs. 


WHAT I CAN DO FOR THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
By Bitty BALLARD* 


Tue student librarians of today have many 
duties and responsibilities. First of all they 
should set an example for the other stu- 
dents by stressing neatness and cleanliness 
in their appearance. They should not do 
anything that they would not allow other 
students in the library to do; such as sit- 
ting in windows, causing unnecessary dis- 
turbance by conversation; or by blocking 
book shelves or the card catalog, by con- 
gregating at the desk or elsewhere in the 
library. A good librarian should not read 
or study while on duty, and he should re- 
member not to expect special favors from 
other student librarians. 


Some of the things which a student libra- 
rian can do in his or her period are to keep 
the book shelves in order, (by that I mean 
keeping the fiction books filed according to 
authors and the nonfiction by their classifi- 
cation) type cards for card catalog and 
shelf lists, display collections of objects and 
related books, change the exhibit on the 
bulletin board at least once a week, and 


* Student library assistants, Anna- Jonesboro Com- 
munity High School. 





place on the shelves all books that have 
been returned, making a list of the ones 
overdue and keeping a check to see that 
the cards are in all books placed on the 
shelves. The student librarians can also 
repair all books that can possibly be 
mended. 

At the beginning of the period the roll 
sheet should be taken to the study-hall and 
a new one made immediately. The maga- 
zine shelves should be straightened each 
period, putting out current numbers and 
filing old copies, reenforcing the magazines 
if necessary. 


Two minutes before the bell, the libra- 
rian should remind students to return all 
newspapers, magazines, and books not 
checked out, to their proper shelves. Be- 
fore the bell, the students should also be 
reminded to push their chairs under the 
tables and put in the waste-basket, on 
their way out, any waste paper on the 
tables or floor near them. 

By observing these rules, not only will 
we make the library a more pleasant place 
for us to be, but one that we will be proud 
to show to visitors. 
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THE LIBRARY AS A GUIDANCE AGENCY: WORKING 
DIRECTLY WITH PUPILS 


By Mayse. BAKER* 


T ue school library is referred to as the 
core or axle around which our educational 
institution revolves. The librarian is a 
teacher in the real sense; it is not her busi- 
ness to select and keep a storage house of 
books and merely hand those books and 
tools out as requested, but she should be 
busy directing pupils in their search for 
answers and material, and guiding their 
reading. It seems to me that it is as im- 
portant for a pupil to learn how to use the 
library as it is for him to master the sup- 
plementary material. We should be train- 
ing pupils to become independent students 
and self reliant citizens of public libraries, 
and to use their leisure time for enrichment 
and wholesome recreation. Many times it 
would be easier and quicker to answer di- 
rectly a pupil’s question than it is to show 
him how to answer his own question by 
using the card catalog, an index, or some 
other library tool. 

The freshmen must be introduced to the 
library. That method may vary from year 
to year depending upon the local situation. 
It is considered poor pedagogy to try to 
teach the use of the library to a disinter- 
ested group of pupils who have no im- 
mediate goal or aim. Nevertheless, I still 
give an introduction—a twenty to twenty- 
five minute talk—illustrated with slides of 
the arrangement of the books in the reading 
room and conference rooms, (we have open 
shelves all around the walls and pillars), 
seating arrangement, (since our library 
serves a junior college and two high school 
study halls, we have a special seating ar- 
rangement), and methods of charging out 
and reserving books. A brief introduction 
to the card catalog is given by showing an 
author, subject, and title card. The Read- 
ers’ Guide is merely mentioned. Of course, 
I don’t expect the pupil to retain all this 
information, but he gains an overall view 


* Head librarian, LaSalle-Peru Township High 
School and Junior College, LaSalle. 


of the procedure in our library. Moreover, 
he meets one of the librarians. In the past 
this lecture has been given to all the high 
school freshmen in an assembly. This year 
we could not arrange a satisfactory date, 
so the lecture was given to the English 
classes which met at simultaneous periods. 
This method had one distinct advantage— 
the groups were smaller, and as a result 
questions were more freely asked. 

During the past few years we have taken 
groups of approximately twenty-five fresh- 
men on conducted tours of the library. On 
these tours each pupil was provided with 
an individual problem to be solved in the 
card catalog. Despite the fact that these 
tours were not completed until mid-Novem- 
ber, we found them very helpful. I regret 
to say, however, that this year because of 
the increased enrollment in the junior col- 
lege, we were forced to cancel the tours. 

When the Junior College rhetoric classes 
approach the library unit in their text, just 
preceding their long term paper, I give 
them two lectures, one on the card catalog 
and the Readers’ Guide, and a second one 
on the reference books. Samples of the 
library reference books are taken on a 
truck to the various classrooms for the dis- 
cussion. To many of our own high school 
graduates much of it is a review, but there 
are many students who are not accustomed 
to using these library tools. 

The opportunity for real teaching in the 
use of the library comes to the librarian 
when she is asked to direct pupils to look 
up material on a specific topic: For exam- 
ple, her assistance may be sought by a class 
in geography studying a particular locality, 
such as the Antarctic, or a subject as 
deserts, or by a group preparing argumen- 
tation on socialized medicine or on capital 
and labor. I always welcome an invitation 
to explain in a classroom the use of library 
tools to pupils who have a definite library 
assignment and who will soon be coming to 
the library to do their research work. This 
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library instruction could be given much 
better in a lecture room in connection with 
the library, if one had such an ideal ar- 
rangement. 

Our high school freshmen and sophomore 
English textbooks include a unit on the 
library. The English teacher usually pre- 
sents this unit in the classroom; when the 
pupils come to the library to do the labor- 
atory assignment, it then becomes our op- 
portunity to direct with a hint here or an 
explanation there. But it is not for us to 
stand over them to help them do it, or 
to do it for them. 


A certain history teacher at LaSalle-Peru 
gives extra credit for library research. The 
pupils may be in search of the Athenian 
oath or the Patterson plan of union. We 
do not go to the book shelves with those 
pupils and pore over books and indexes 
with them. It may be advisable to sug- 
gest some reference book titles or a certain 
section of the library. Certain teachers of 
college preparatory students have told me 
repeatedly that they do not care whether 
or not their pupils always find answers; 
they want the pupils to learn to search for 
things, to get acquainted with books, and 
to learn how to use them. I think we are 
frequently more apt to over-do the helping 
of pupils than to under-do it. 


Pupil assistants should be pupils of good 
scholastic standing with initiative either 
evident or in a dormant state which may 
be awakened. Library instruction may be 
given individually or to a group at a spe- 
cific time. Again the local conditions will 
determine what is best. The more instruc- 
tion there is given the more efficient the 
assistants will become, and the more they 
will gain from their library experiences. 
During some years I had been able to have 
weekly library instruction during a home- 
room period; at other times, as is being 
done this year, individual instruction is 
given during each individual assistant’s 
period. A _ policy book will save the 
librarian much time; it insures routine to 
be followed, and gives a pupil an oppor- 
tunity to take written instructions and 
follow them through. The librarian may 
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have a very simple policy book or a very 
detailed printed book of policies, such as 
the one used by the librarian at the Uni- 
versity High School of Los Angeles where 
in her twenty-six printed paged book the 
pupil is told to “cover the paste jar after 
using!” Our policies at LaSalle-Peru are 
written by topics: That is, there is a five- 
page typed one on general principles and 
desk routines, and there are others on par- 
ticular subjects which are assigned as spe- 
cial duties to individual assistants. Some 
pupils have special duties, but all the pupils 
so far as possible, have opportunity to per- 
form these various routines, or at least 
understand how they fit into the whole 
picture. 


Pupil assistants are usually surprised and 
interested in the work that goes on behind © 
the scenes, such as, ordering and preparing 
the book for the shelves, and the bibli- 
ographical Sometimes pupil as- 
sistants have become interested in the 
profession. I, personally, don’t think I 
should have become a librarian if I had not 
had library training when I was a high 
school senior. We, as librarians, and espe- 
cially as school librarians, have an oppor- 
tunity and a challenge to recruit pupils to 
the profession of librarianship. 


work. 


Reading guidance in school libraries 
varies according to the time and the in- 
genuity of the librarian. Most of us do not 
have the time to develop any elaborate 
system and to give it as much time as we 
should like. Since our school system serves 
six grade levels, we have rendered “first 
aid,” one might say, by marking the books 
with the grade reading level for the aver- 
age individual: I for freshmen, II for 
sophomores, or A for freshmen and sopho- 
mores, III for juniors, and IV for seniors, 
or B for juniors and seniors, and J for 
junior college; we place in a special section 
a collection of books bearing the symbol 
“J. C.,” because we want only the junior 
college students to have access to them. 
I personally like to charge out books, be- 
cause then if the pupil is not taking what 
I think he should, I can make a suggestion. 
We usually have a few good books on a 
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truck near the desk so that very quickly 
and easily we can offer a substitute book. 
The frequent visitor we soon learn and can 
direct, but it is the timid and backward 
pupil whom we want to watch, encourage, 
and guide. If the pupil has enjoyed a book 
which the librarian has suggested, he will 
return for other suggestions. I encourage 
them to tell whether or not they like a 
book I give them. At present the war 
veterans are furnishing the biggest problem 
in reading guidance. I have students, who 
I know were weak students in high school, 
come to me now as veterans and college 
students and ask, “What shall I read for 
a book report? I haven’t read a book for 
four years.” 


The returned veteran is vitally interested 
in our vocational material. We have at- 
tempted to analyze books and to index 
career books in a special index to be used 
with our vocational pamphlet file; but be- 
fore it is made the index is almost out of 
date. 


Book displays and exhibits sell the 
library’s wares, and thus encourage reading. 
These displays may be posters, book jackets 
on bulletin boards or jackets made to stand 
up in a display case, and special exhibits 
designed to arouse interest in certain books 
or library material. Holidays and special 
days furnish the motives for excellent ex- 
hibits. Book Week lends itself, first to 
instructing pupils in the use of the library 
and, second, to advertising the library’s 
wares. Our annual book quiz program, 
which is patterned after the Quiz Kid pro- 
gram, is an effective way of encouraging 
interest in books. In addition, library pro- 
cedure—how to locate material—may be 
explained on a poster. 


The library furnishes an opportunity for 
the pupils to develop and practice self- 
control, self-government, and respect for 
other pupils, and for books, and property. 
The pupil is not assigned a special chair 
and told to stay there, but he has freedom 
of the room with its walls lined with books 
and colorful magazines, posters, and other 
library materials. He may do research on 


some special subject, or he may just browse 
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in books and magazines; he is free to read 
and look at the pictures. The only restraint 
is that he is to be orderly and respectful 
of his classmates and the books themselves. 
The library in truth furnishes an oppor- 
tunity of living with others under self- 
controlled freedom. 

A school may have a library and study 
hall combination. That may work to an 
advantage, if there is library atmosphere, 
and if it is conducted as a library instead 
of a formal study hall. There is no real 
difference between studying and reading 
whether it be a textbook or a library book, 
and there should not be any difference be- 
tween reading and browsing. Our library, 
by the way, serves as a study room for the 
junior college students. 

Problems of discipline may be avoided 
by asking the pupil if he has found the 
book or material which he needs, or by 
giving him some book or magazine which 
may make an appeal to him and arouse 
his interest. A positive approach is much 
more effective than a negative method. 

Our pupils do use the card catalog, and 
many know how to use the Readers’ Guide 
and other reference tools such as the bio- 
graphical index. The shelves are not 
always straightened, many books are mis- 
placed on the shelves by the pupils, and 
there are finger prints on the cards in the 
card catalog, but that is of small concern 
if the pupils know how to go to the card 
catalog, look up an author’s name, call 
number, to see how many pages there are 
in the bock which he read last week and 
forgot to note, if they are able to go to 
the biographical section and locate a life 
sketch of an author, to go to the botany 
section and get a book on leaves, and to 
use the Readers’ Guide to locate a refer- 
ence on some current subject. 

One evening during the rush period a 
little freshman boy came to the desk and 
asked me if we had a book which would 
tell him how he could preserve a squirrel. 
He added that an older brother had stuffed 
animals, but the formula for the process 
had been lost. I told him to go to the 
card catalog and look for the word, taxi- 
dermy, and I spelled the word for him. I 
directed him to copy the number in the 
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upper left hand corner. A few minutes 
later a lad, whom I did not recognize at 
the time, asked me where he could find a 
certain 500 number. I told him to look in 
Conference room C on the east wall, and if 
he didn’t find it, to let me know and I 
would help him. In a few minutes this 
same lad was back with the book on 
taxidermy to be charged out. His eyes 
were dancing. I said to him, “You went 
to the card catalog, and looked up your 
number, and then went to the shelf and 
found your book all alone.” He answered 
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me proudly, “Yes, I did.” We have struck 
up quite a friendship. When the squirrel 
is completed satisfactorily, it is to be ex- 
hibited in our display case with the book 
jacket on taxidermy standing beside it. 
This is just one example of how a pupil 
may become an independent user of a 
library and thus gain self-confidence. 

I insist the library is the training depart- 
ment to teach how to use the library tools 
as well as a treasury to supply the pupil 
with supplementary and enrichment ma- 
terial. 


GUIDANCE THROUGH LEISURE READING 
By Jutta NEELY* 


Last year when the publishers decided to 
discover whether reading has really come 
to stay, they hired expensive research ex- 
perts. A good many figures emerged from 
that $40,000 investigation, but there is one 
that seems especially pertinent to people 
like you and me. It is that thirty-five per 
cent of the persons questioned had no 
bookcases in their homes, and only twenty- 
seven per cent had even one. 

It is, I think, these people without book- 
cases who concern us. I’m not forgetting 
that there are other homes with cases full 
of books that nobody disturbs except to 
dust, and I don’t mean toimply that merely 
owning a bookcase transmutes a person 
into a bookworm. But just the same, those 
of us who work with young people have a 
job on our hands—to see that there are 
books in their hands and in their heads, if 
not on non-existent shelves. 

Each of us will tackle this problem in 
his particular way. My own attempts to 
cope with it grow out of the following 
credo: 

First, I believe that the best guidance 
in this matter of leisure reading is that 
which is most unobtrusive. Books that 
appear to have been casually left on a 
browsing shelf or a table make good bait. 
A teacher who manages to have on her 
desk a few inviting-looking books, which 


* Associate Professor of English, Southern Illinois 
State Normal University, Carbondale. 


she has let it be known she doesn’t object 
to lending, is setting her trap wisely. 
Second, it seems to me that we can learn 
something from the fact that in the in- 
vestigation which I have mentioned, the 
reason most people advanced for reading a 
book was that it had been recommended 
by a friend. Now, I’ll admit that we 
operate under the cloud of being persons 
in authority. But we can qualify under 
Abraham Lincoln’s definition that a best 
friend is one who will lend you a book 
that you haven’t read. I certainly don’t 
mean that we should give sales talks for 
books—in fact, I think that there are very 
few young people who will put up with 
them. Still, a great deal of confidence is 
sometimes placed in our casual hint that 
a certain book might be worth looking into. 


Third, I believe that the tactful leader 
of the inexperienced’s tastes should culti- 
vate the habit of recommending parts of 
books. Many a stout football heart might 
quail at the prospect of tackling a whole 
volume. But the description of a game, 
bookmarked in a novel and brought to the 
young half-back’s attention, might lead to 
something. Collections of short stories are 
excellent for this purpose. 


Next, I believe that we are going to have 
to cultivate hospitality to light reading. It 
was comforting to learn, recently, that Mr. 
Robert Henderson, in charge of the main 
reading room at the New York Public 
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Library, has come to the defense of thistle- 
down. He writes: “Somebody has ad- 
mirably defined a library as “a reservoir 
of human wisdom and experience’ and the 
function of the library the exploitation of 
that experience for the good of the com- 
munity. Is a novel a record of human 
experience that may be used vicariously by 
a reader to his advantage?” If so, Mr. 
Henderson assures us, we need not apolo- 
gize for handing it to him. 

Besides, although it seems superfluous to 
say so, we will make a sorry mess of 
opening up to others the magic worlds of 
leisure reading if we do not know these 
worlds ourselves. For my own purposes, I 
have found valuable the list in the N. E. A. 
Journal last May, in the article “Oppor- 
unities for Vacation Reading.” 

In this connection, I believe that we can 
get a good many suggestions from May 
Lamberton Becker’s Adventures in Read- 
ing, for younger readers, and her Books as 
Windows for others. Those who are 
familiar with these delightful volumes know 
that they contain all sorts of suggestions 
for working out a profitable reading ex- 
perience. 


Mrs. Becker calls her second volume 
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“Books as Windows.” But what when the 
windows are darkened? Is there any hope 
for the dull student, in the field of leisure 
reading? Fortunately, Professor Glenn 
Blair of the University of Illinois has 
answered the question in “Diagnostic and 
Remedial Teaching in Secondary Schools.” 
Dr. Blair gives a table of books of second, 
third, and fourth grade difficulty which 
may be used with retarded readers of junior 
high school age. He includes as well a list 
of the one hundred books most enjoyed by 
retarded readers in senior high schools. 
There are some amazingly good titles 
among them. Those to whom the book is 
not accessible will find this list in the 
English Journal for January, 1941. 

Books are windows, and it is our job to 
pull up the blinds. There are windows on 
the past, through the pages of biography 
and history. And there are also windows 
on the future, because any reading which 
gives us new interests opens upon mental 
vistas that stretch far ahead. These are 
the books which help people to find them- 
selves, to realize the best that is in them. 

It is no inconsiderable feat to have taken 
a boy to the window and shown him the 
view that lies outside it. 


ADULT BOOKS SUITABLE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
By EvLrmnor WALKER* 


I am especially glad to be asked to attend 
your meeting today because the work which 
I am doing at the Booklist is a new venture 
and I want to talk with you about it. You 
may be interested to know something about 
how books are selected for the Booklist be- 
fore I speak of titles on the list you have 
been given. ; 
Before each issue we make up what we 
call our “tentative.” On this list are placed 
titles which are suggested for inclusion in 
the Booklist by librarians and members of 
our staff. These tentatives are sent to a 
committee of young people’s librarians, 
school and public. They give us their 
opinions of the titles—whether they are 
suitable for high school readers. The an- 


* Booklist staff, American Library Association. 


notations are written in the Booklist office 
when votes are received. 

You have the advantage over us in the 
Booklist office. You are working with the 
young people. You are able to get first 
hand opinions about books. Because of 
this you can be a help to us. We would 
like to know when you disapprove and 
approve of titles and why. 

Perhaps you are also complaining about 
the scarcity of really good books. You are 
the people in position to do something 
about it. You buy books and influence 
others in their choice of books. We do 
need more and better books for teen age 
people. You know what kinds as well as 
I do. You Have an opportunity to urge 
the P. T. A. and other groups in your 
school to write to publishers to plead for 
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better books. The war is over. People 
capable of writing worthwhile stories are 
no longer employed in war work. They 
need to be sought out and urged to write. 
That is the job for the Children’s and 
Young People’s editors. But as long as 
you are content with and will buy mediocre 
stuff, why should they exert themselves 
overmuch? Three years ago we librarians 
were almost desperate for horse stories and 
I for one asked the groups with whom I 
came in contact to write to publishers. 
Evidently many librarians were doing like- 
wise, for as you know this fall publishing 
has brought a raft of horse stories—not all 
good by any means. 

I want to speak about a few of the titles 
on this list—titles which I think are worthy 
of special attention. After the meeting I 
hope many of you will have time to talk 
with me about the books and give me your 
suggestions. 

Louise Baker’s Out on a limb has a good 
many points to recommend it. First it is 
a good family story and has fine family 
relationships. Second it tells of the school 
days of an adolescent, her fun, her friends 
and her troubles. The author has a fine 
sense of humor and the book can be en- 
joyed for that alone. It will give en- 
couragement to anyone who has a handicap 
for she tells how she has managed to rise 
above hers and make it almost an ad- 
vantage to her. When I met and talked 
with her a few weeks ago, I found her just 
as interesting and happy as her book indi- 
cates. 

Ellsberg’s new book, Under the Red Sea 
Sun is tops and his many admirers will 
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welcome it whoseheartedly. I should sug- 
gest that the younger people who haven’t 
read his earlier stories, begin with those 
as this is definitely a book for older boys 
and adults. It is exciting with a great deal 
of suspense and really a thrill when you 
realize the magnificent piece of work which 
a handful of Americans accomplished un- 
der the most trying conditions. Of course, 
most of the story is of salvaging but there 
are some other features, such as his in- 
credible trip across the Atlantic in a mer- 
chant ship and his flights around Africa. 

If you have missed Spin a silver dollar, 
I hope you will consider it. I know of 
several art teachers who have found it ex- 
tremely useful in their work. (However, 
we agreed in discussions after the meeting 
that it is not for the average reader.) 

Miracle of the bells by Janney was put 
on the list because it is one of the best 
sellers suitable for young people. The story 
is not true to life. It is more like an 
adolescent’s dream in which wonderful 
things happen and all because of him. 
They will like it a lot even if it is long. 

Dawn over zero is the best book out on 
the atom bomb. It has literary merit as 
well as good information. This author was 
the only writer allowed an “in” on many 
secret discussions, experiments and tests. 
Not too technical. 

Green grass of Wyoming you will wel- 
come enthusiastically because it meets two 
needs: One for horse stories and one for 
a story of adolescents. I don’t feel that 
Mary O’Hara has slipped a bit in writing 
her third novel of the McLaughlin family. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Baker, Louise 


Out on a limb 


Whittlesey, $2.00 


An eight-year old girl with an amputated leg may seem a pitiable child but this was 


not the case with Louise Baker. 


Never did she allow her loss of limb to become a 


handicap. Her good humor and fine spirit make this book well worth reading. 


Barschak, Erna 


My American adventure 


Ives Washburn, $2.75 


The good-natured, amusing account of a German child psychologist’s efforts to adapt 


herself to American life and customs. 


Baruch, Dorothy 


Glass house of prejudice 


Morrow, $2.50 


A very useful book on prejudice, its why and its cures. Good for school use as well 


as individual’s reading. 
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Chandos, Dane Abbie Putnam, $2.75 


The author’s wealthy British aunt was an amusing if unreal character. Her story is 
told in letters to her half-American nephew. 


Corbett, James Man-eaters of Kumaon Oxford Univ., $2.00 
True account of tiger hunts in northern India. Exciting reading. 


De la Torre-Bueno, Lillian Dr. Sam: Johnson, detector Knopf, $2.75 
Detective stories similar to those of Sherlock Holmes. 


Dolson, Hildegarde We shook the family tree Random House, $2.50 


“The childish escapades and young girl experiences with teachers, boy friends, and 
beauty aids” are told with rollicking good humor. Good family story. 


Ellsberg, Edward Under the Red Sea sun Dodd, $3.50 


The incredible feats of a handful of men on the salvage job at Massawa under the 
author’s leadership. Enthusiastically recommended. 


Finletter, Gretchen From the top of the stairs Little, $2.50 
Autobiography of a famous musician’s daughter told with obvious enjoyment. Highly 
recommended. 

Gardner, Mary Katharine Kent Macmillan, $2.75 


Story of a public health nurse, 1905-1932. More meaty than the Sue Barton stories 
but not so glamorous. 


Gordon, Alven Our son, Pablo Whittlesey, $2.75 
“While working on a documentary film “Mexico builds a democracy”, the Gordons 
‘met Pablo in the mountains of western Mexico. Impressed by the young Mexican’s 
zeal for education and his determination to work for his people, they brought him to 
their home in California and gave him two years at the university. This is the story 
of Pablo’s adjustment to the U. S. and of the Gordon’s visit to his home.” Bklist. 


Halsey, Margaret Color blind Simon, $1.50 


A book on race prejudice which should be used only by very mature students. Excel- 
lent but some people will object to chapters on sex. 


Hannan, Alberta Spin a silver dollar Viking, $3.75 


“A delightful and beautiful book relating the experiences of a young couple who ran 
a Navaho trading post at Wide Ruins in Arizona and who discovered the rare talent 
of a shy Indian boy.” Bklist. 


Ishvani The brocaded sari Day, $2.75 


“The intimacies of family life in a wealthy Muslim home in Bombay, and a young 
girl’s romance, disillusionment, and escape to Europe, told by an Indian woman now 
living in the U. S.” Bbklist. 


Janney, Russell Miracle of the bells Prentice-Hall, $3.00 


“The dying wish of a beautiful, talented young movie star to have the church bells 
ring at her funeral changed the lives of the people of Coaltown, Pennsylvania. 
Bklist. 
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Laurence, William Dawn over zero Knopf, $3.00 


One of the best accounts of the development of the atom bomb. 


Longstreth, Thomas Two rivers meet in Concord Westminster, $2.50 


Against a background of nineteenth century Concord, with Emerson and Thoreau as 
important characters, Jim Minot works out the problems of his life, loves and hate. 
Only for better readers. 


Moore, Ruth Spoonhandle Morrow, $2.75 


The unscrupulous members of the Stilwell family seem to dominate this Maine 
coastal town but in the end two of the brothers, outcast and thought to be eccentric 
because of their integrity, win out. A fine story with authentic flavor and many 
likeable characters. 


O’Hara, Mary Green grass of Wyoming Lippincott, $2.75 


A splendid sequel to Thunderhead. A story of horses and young love that any teen- 
age person will enjoy. No objectionable scenes. 


Okubo, Mine Citizen 13660 Columbia Univ., $2.75 


“Drawing and brief text by an American-born Japanese artist are a documentary 
record of life at the Tanforan assembly center and the Topaz relocation center from 
early 1942 to 1944.” Bklist. 


Reynolds, Quentin 70,000 to 1 Random, $2.50 
Another wartime Robinson Crusoe story, this time on New Britain. 


Simon, Henry W. A treasury of grand opera Simon & Schuster, $5.00 
The stories, histories and music for Don Giovanni, Lohengrin, La traviata, Faust, 
Aida, Carmen and Pagliacci. The music is arranged for the piano and an untrained 
voice. Illustrations by Rafaello Busoni add to the appreciation of each opera and its 
setting. Boxed. Paper cover for ease in using on a music rack. 


Stanwell-Fletcher, Theodora Driftwood valley Little, $4.00 


“The author and her husband had always had the desire to live in virgin territory far 
from civilization. Their dream was realized when they discovered Driftwood Valley. 
In this remote part of British Columbia, they spent eighteen months studying the 
animals, birds, and plants; taking specimens for the Museum and enjoying their con- 
tacts wifh nature in the raw. No so interesting a story as Wilderness Wife by 
Pinkerton but containing more detailed descriptions of the flora and fauna.” Bklist. 
Animal sketches in color done by the author’s husband. 


White, T. H. Mistress Masham’s repose Putnam, $2.75 
Ten-year-old Maria discovers a colony of Lilliputians living on a small island in a 
lake on her estate. Her experiences with them are both amusing and interesting. 
For better readers. 
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HEALTH GUIDANCE THROUGH BOOKS 
By ERNESTINE HARPER* 


Guance through Health Education is my 
small part in your program this afternoon. 

We are here because of ouf interest in 
the welfare of our children of today. 

That interest has a different meaning to 
each of us. Since my particular interest is 
in health, that brings to my mind first, a 
sound body. But for a more complete pic- 


ture—shall we add, “an alert mind,” 
“creative relationships” and “spiritual 
strength?” 


We will consider first a sound body. 
Through the Department of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Department of Public Health, 
Illinois has made her first step forward, by 
the passage of the new school health and 
physical education law. 

For those who are not familiar with this 
law, it requires every child entering school 
for the first time to have a complete physi- 
cal examination and a repeat physical exam- 
ination every 4 years thereafter plus a 
planned program in Physical and Health 
Education. Thus our first objective “Sound 
Bodies.” 

From the Public Health Nurses point of 
view, sound bodies are important for good 
living, but a sound body alone is not suf- 
ficient. 

Alert minds are not to be forgotten! 
Mental illness is a human deficit. Mental 
illness does not effect the adult alone. A 
child may have a sick mind as well as a 
sick body. 

Every day we read in our newspapers of 
social upheaval, crowded juvenile court 
rooms, high school walk outs, etc. 

We cannot estimate to what extent emo- 
tional disturbances contribute to crime, 
delinquency, alcoholism marital discord, 
racial and religious conflicts. 

Statistics from the Illinois Society for 
Mental Hygiene gives us the following 
figures, which I am certain will surprise 
you. 





Nurse, Mt. Vernon Township High School. 


There are in the United States the fol- 
lowing: 
7 hundred thousand patients in men- 
tal institutions. 
4 million persons, who are mentally 
ill and deficient. 
6 million persons with border line 
emotional problems. 
125 thousand new admissions annually 
to mental institutions. 
52% of all hospital beds in the nation 
are occupied by the mentally ill. 
50% of all medical discharges and 
35% of all rejections from the Army 
prior to 1944, were on a neuro- 
psychiatric basis. 


Many of those persons were our own 
young men and women from our high 
schools and colleges in the United States. 

Did you know that: 


1 in 20 infants 

1 in 20 individuals, aged 15 years and 
over, will some day become mentally 
ill? 

In money, the total estimated annual cost 
of mental illness to the nation is 777 million 
dollars! 

And in suffering—we cannot 
broken bones, shattered human 
even to millions of dollars. 

Perhaps I have digressed too far from 
the theme of the program today, but from 
this information given to us from an ac- 
cepted source, perhaps it will help us to 
realize the problem that faces us 
“guidance program’ and just how our 
libraries may be able to. assist in helping 
students with problems. 

Fiction and non-fiction im the field’ of 
mental hygiene does suggest some possibili- 
ties. For example: Student Reading 
Mental Hygiene could be part of a program 
worked out by the student Guidance Di- 
rector, counselor or the school librarian. 

Such a reading program could be or- 
ganized to aid the students not only in 
adjusting themselves to their surroundings, 


compare 
values— 


in a 
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but in general health personal hygiene, so- 
cial hygiene, etc. 

A well organized reading program could 
actually approach biblio-therapy! 

We want to keep in mind our interest in 
“Creative Relationships” and by the use of 
books we may suggest: 


1. Hobbies—which are in a sense ther- 
apy. There are so many and they 
are sO important. 


2. The correction of emotional attitudes 
may be considered in Fritz Kinkle’s 
“What It Means to Grow Up” or 
“Personal Problems of Every Day 
Life” by Travis. 


3. Winifred Richmond discusses the 
value of friendships and companion- 
ship in “Making the Most of Your 
Personality.” 


4. “There is m place like home,” says 
Ellen Wood, in her book of the same 
title, which is a study on harmonious 
family living. The Happy Family 
by Levy is along the same subject. 


5. Physical fitness, good health habits 
and nutrition are covered nicely in 
several publications. 


Health & Human Welfare is really a 
text. In fact we use it here in M. T. 
H. S. in our Health Ed. classes. 


Health & Fitness by Meredith and 
Health For You by Crisp are choices. 


Hidden Hunger is a new book relat- 
ing to nutrition of today. 


6. Your carriage Madam! is cleverly 
done, keeping before you correct 
posture. 


7. For good grooming there is a 20 day 
loveliness test, compliments of Ivory 
Soap that junior and senior high 
school girls enjoy. Frequently amaz- 
ing results follow. 


8. Some of the problems and questions 
confronting guidance directors. Coun- 
selors, librarians and school nurses 
concern the “Dating Problem.” 


Boys as well as girls are interested 
in this pleasant pastime. 
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“Petting” nearly always “comes 
up” and late hours follow closely. 


Smoking and drinking are fre- 
quently included. 


Ruth Fedder’s—“‘A Girl Grows Up’” in 
my opinion, should be a must on every 
library shelf, serving the adolescent. 

“A Boy Grows Up” by Mc. Kown is 
equally effective. Miss Fedder speaks from 
practical and tested experiences with girls. 
She is a guidance counselor from a Junior 
High School in Pennsylvania. She has a 
sound knowledge of the psychology, under- 
lying the behavior manifestations that 
puzzle the girl or her older friends, in 
the process of growing up. 

Girls will be helped to understand them- 
selves and their elders, as they read—Ruth 
Fedder’s—“‘A Girl Grows Up.” 

Many questions confronting us these past 
war years, have been questions concerning 
marriage and parenthood. 

Some ten or twelve students from our 
own high school have married during this 
past year. 

They were interested in making their 
marriage a successful one and desired to 
approach marriage in an intelligent and 
correctly informed manner. 

“When You Marry”—Duvall and Hill 
has been one of the books we have found 
helpful. 

Another is “Men, Women and God,” 
which is a beautiful, spiritual approach in 
guidance, toward this end. 

The use of fiction and biographies has 
long been recognized as a good tool to aid 
in the correction of undesirable character 
traits. 

An organized reading program can lead 
a misfit student to profit by the experience 
of others, as set down in print. 

Educators have observed that young peo- 
ple do not react to situations beyond their 
comprehension, as in motion pictures, many 
of the implication in books pass over the 
heads of the inexperienced. 

While we are speaking of movies, film 
libraries are excellent sources for health 
guidance. This year in our school we are 
using some 20 films in our Health Educa- 
tion Program. 
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Films may be borrowed from: 
1. Department of Public Health, 
Springfield, Ill. 
University of Illinois, Urbana, IIl. 
3. American Dental Association, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 
4. Metropolitan & John Hancock Life 


Insurance Company and many 
others. 


Usually the charge is very small and 
many are loaned free of charge. 


Educational programs are needed in com- 
munities to awaken its citizens to the im- 
portance of maintaining good mental health 
and hygiene. 
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One of the problems that confronts us as 
adults, dealing with youth, is helping them 
to meet and answer their questions in re- 
gard to their own physical and emotional 
development in adolescence. 

Many excellent things have been written 
and by placing the right printed material 
in the hands of the individual, we can help 
him to find and answer many of his own 
questions. : 

Miss Mildred Warren, our high school 
librarian and I have compiled a_ short 
bibliography for you, which we have found 
to be helpful. 

We feel this list covers, “Sound Bodies,” 
“Alert .Minds,” “Creative Relationships” 
and “Spiritual Strength.” 


HEALTH GUIDANCE—BIBLIOGRAPHY* 
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a ree BO SOU BN DROW... nicer cascceses Association press 
CI de claw cals AO rk a er MacMillan 

ST Se yr ere ee Tim TEE GPMOTREIOR.. ... 0. oc on cic cc cees Ginn 

SES errs bere ere NY CNS i cn oa ad eckeseaness Knopf 

DES éxcceces teuseten Ree SIs no cc beck <deeensee ten Appleton-Century 
eee Your carriage, madam!...............- Wiley 
ee or NS 66 asic db rani sie ewen wares Whittlesey house 
es bin h nw eaten Knowing yourself and others.......... Holt 

DEE ks c de caaee ua I Mn casiced ccbakeecastame Whittlesey house 
ren rere UE IN oo Since deeccs serous Heath 
Perera Be EE Meh dee cdsn ta sae one aeeen xe Harper 

EE Sax kiko dak eee 4 oe For daughter and mother............. Bobs-Merrill 

DE Davos Jee cae ravinee My body and how it works............ Harper 


* Compiled from individual lists submitted by speakers at various meetings. 
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eer Pe re ee eer ee Stokes 

ere Pictures OF Gemnliy BGG. «ooo. cece cc cccn American home econom- 
ic association 

rE re rer Making the most of your personality...Farrar and Rinehart 

ee co ee eee Farrar and Rinehart 

Eee Tree The adolescent boy. .............0-%-- Farrar and Rinehart 

EE ne Educating for adjustment.............. Appleton-Century 

Sherman and Lanford. ..Essentials of nutrition................. MacMillan 

Strain | cites ele. didi aus tid Love at the threshold................. Appleton 

I aa lars Seiki yd a in Se ER ne ee Appleton 


FOR FURTHER REFERENCES AND INFORMATION ON HEALTH, 
SOCIAL AND PERSONAL GUIDANCE* 





Illinois Society for Mental Hygiene 
343 So. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
1790 Broadway 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


Massachusetts Society for Mental Hygiene 
4 Jay Street 
Boston, Mass. ~ 


Hygeia 

American Medical Assoc. 
535 W. Dearborn Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Illinois Health Messenger 
Springfield, Illinois 


Journal of Health and Physical Education 
1201 16th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


American Social Hygiene Assoc. 
1790 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


U. S. Public Health Service 
Washington, D. C. 


* Prepared by Mildred Warren, 
Township High School Library. 


Mt. Vernon 


Journal of School Health 

American School Health Association 
3335 Main Street 

Buffalo, New York 


Journal of Social Hygiene 
1790 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


Mental Hygiene 
1790 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


Parents Magazine 
9 E. 40th Street 
New York City, N. Y. 


Understanding the Child 

(Mental Hygiene magazine for teachers) 
1790 Broadway 

New York City, N. Y. 


Public Health Nursing 
1790 Broadway 
New York City, N. Y. 


Money Management—Children’s Spending 
Household Finance Corp. 

919 N. Michigan Avenue 

Chicago, Illinois 
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PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT IN THE CLASSROOM 
By EsTHER L. StrRoup* 


DESCRIPTION OF PERSONALITY 


Personauity is a way of acting which 
every person has developed, although we 
sometimes hear the description: that person 
just does not have any personality! It is 
untrue because the unobtrusive and retiring 
individual has learned ways of acting in her 
environment just as surely as has the person 
who is out-going and the life of the party. 
Such a statement as this would show what 
is really meant: that shy individual has a 
personality which means something very 
different to me than the personality of this 
forceful individual. 

Here are descriptions two college students 
wrote about themselves: Jean—‘“Those 
kids (in high school) had plenty of friends 
without bothering with skinny, shy, unso- 
ciable me.” Joy—‘“I don’t feel that I’m 
outstanding enough to stimulate a lot of 
people, but if you don’t let people know a 
little about you they are not, as a general 
thing, concerned ,enough to put themselves 
out to discover you.” 

Personality, says Shaffer, is an indi- 
vidual’s persistent tendencies to make cer- 
tain kinds of adjustment.’ Those persistent 
tendencies have been learned in experiences, 
and through responses found successful and 
unsuccessful. Young defines personality as 
the totality of characteristics and habits of 
an individual which makes it possible for 
him to take part in social life.” These per- 
sistent tendencies and totality of character- 
istics, according to James S. Plant, are 
divided into three parts: 


1. The basis structure that was inherited. 

2. The attitudes that were formed early in 
life and resist change. 

3. “The rest of the personality” which 
changes day by day.* 


It was the tradition for many years to 
believe that the personality, bad or good, 
was inherited, and little or nothing could 


* Instructor, Home Economics, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb. 


change it; only coercion could be effective 
in controlling it. An example from liter- 
ature is the story of David Copperfield. 
The period of believing that all an indi- 
vidual does is traceable to the first five 
years of life and is unalterable is still with 
us. Parents have been harshly criticized 
for bungling the child’s personality, and 
teachers ask hopelessly what they can do 
other than understand the early beginnings. 
An illustration can be drawn from the de- 
scription which Mary gives of her child- 
hood. “We were reared with the strict dis- 
cipline of father mostly. Father was the 
domineering parent in solving our behavior 
problems. Father’s punishment of us was 
rarely immediate and was very severe and 
did not follow natural responses (such 
penalties as walking up and down steps 
several times or staying home from a 
party). These punishments did not im- 
prove our attitudes, but merely created a 
fear of repetition. Because of my easy 
submission to father’s authority and my re- 
spect, I believe that this attitude may ac- 
count for my indifference to the opposite 
sex and sometimes a feeling of inferiority.” 

Some teachers may have understood why 
the student was submissive, why she had no 
ideas of her own for work and play, fol- 
lowed the spoken direction and printed page 
without question, could not take leadership 
roles, and shunned boys and was fearful of 
men teachers. The teacher may explain the 
student’s classroom behavior in terms of the 
background of the home when grades are 
low. Understanding is sometimes carried to 
the extreme of substituting it for education, 
“instead of applying it within the confines 
of education.” 


TEACHER INFLUENCE ON 
PERSONALITY 


A new era is arising that stems from the 
work of psychoanalysis. 

The hope of education lies in the belief 
that human beings can be educated. Yet 
there are those educators who act on the 
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principle that they must choose who can be 
educated. The principle opposes the belief 
that education can be made universal and 
available to all at every age. 

Let us return to psychoanalysis to see 
what it has to offer to education. Accord- 
ing to Otto Rank it is “not to be found in 
the personal analysis of the educator nor 
in the analysis of the child, but simply by 
using the understanding gained from the 
analysis of the analytic situation as such.” 

A real contribution can be made to your 
own contacts with students and to the field 
of education through an examination of the 
contact in classroom or library situation to 
discover what the relationship between stu- 
dent and teacher is, what it is among stu- 
dents, and how it is developed and carried 
on throughout the term. There is a re- 
lationship in an educational contact. It is 
a part of reality and must be analyzed to 
get at how students learn from one teacher 
and not from another, how some students 
learn from a teacher but others in the same 
class seem to be blocked. 

We have been inclined to pass it off as a 
function of the I. Q., or as an outgrowth 
of the home background, or as bad study 
habits, yet the essential part of reality is 
the relation to one’s fellowmen. It has been 
the fashion to label students with psycho- 
logical terms and to make some effort to 
point out what is wrong with them. That 
is only subjective and represents individual 
psychological knowledge. There is open to 
us the opportunity to study the analytic 
situation wherein there is a human relation- 
ship that enables a reorganization of the 
personality of one individual; wherein his 
energies become free and available for con- 
structive use. The educator is interested in 
the energy of the student being free to con- 
verge upon self-development. 


TEACHER TECHNIQUES 


There are strains of family on infants 
that can be relieved later in the school 
whenever a teacher will observe internal 
pressures forcing the child to act as he 
does, and will provide outlets. 
may be: 


The stresses 
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1. Deprivation of cuddling experiences. 
Too early toilet training and over- 
emphasis on it. 


3. Subjection to anger-producing situations 


without opportunities for release. 


Dorothy Baruch* has suggested outlets for 
those major cultural stresses: 


1. Affectionate teacher. 

2. Messing activities that use finger paints, 
soft moist clay, muddy earth, soapsuds, 
water. 

3. Energetic activities, such as pounding 
nails into boards, punching bag, fast 
ball, indestructible dolls, permissiveness 
for children to use words and to say to 
other children, “You can’t have my 
swing,” and so on. 

4. Materials which the child may utilize 
to his own ends, which he can feel 
power over, and can dominate, thereby 
turning aggression into creative force. 


Those children who have had real emo- 
tional security in the child-parent relation- 
ship, and steadily increasing opportunity for 
independent activity have feelings of se- 
curity, self-confidence, spontaneity which is 
the capacity for expression, as well as con- 
trol, and inner freedom or the availability 
of emotional energies for work and play 
and getting along comfortably in social re- 
lationships. 

Here is an example of Annabelle who 
seems to feel secure, to experience inde- 
pendence appropriate to her age, to have 
self-confidence and inner freedom. She ex- 
plains: “I have traveled quite a bit and 
have met lots of new friends. Then, too, 
entering college gave me a new experience 
and I have never seemed to be shy or em- 
barrassed. I have never had a hard time 
getting acquainted. Since in my life I 
haven’t been waited on a great deal I have 
formed a habit of helping myself. I take 
the world for what it is worth; I am very 
likely to express my feeling to people who 
are around me, and very seldom do I keep 
things to myself. I have a particular place 
for everything and try always to keep them 
in order. At school too I try to organize 
my things so that they can be easily found. 
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As a whole, I have had a very happy home 
life. For as long as I can remember my 
brother and I have always fought a great 
deal. I never in my life have wanted for 
any more security that I have had.” 

“The teacher, who is herself free and psy- 
chologically detached yet warmly interested 
enough to observe what is happening in the 
play-life of the child, will see incidents 
such as this one: When the children played 
indoors at recess because of rain, and when 
they played house, Johnnie sometimes took 
the role of the father. At these times, “he 
was domineering, spoke in a loud voice, and 
usually ended by sending all of the ‘kids’ 
out of the house to play; he wanted to 
read or take a nap.” 

The boy attempts to transfer the same 
force which was meted out to him by his 
parents to his subordinates. Many people 


remain at this phase of exerting power. - 


The school should help them to go on to 
the more mature stage of self-guidance. 
The teacher can provide at least some of 
the outlets mentioned earlier for students 
at any age. Finger paints can be used by 
anyone; pounding at the work-bench may 
serve a constructive purpose and drain off 
pent-up emotion at the same time; words 
that check another’s behavior may offer a 
direct outlet, materials that can be utilized 
to the user’s own ends and that can be 
dominated are desirable at every level of 
development.’ 

Above the primary grades, the teacher, 
although she may not be affectionate, can 
accept every student with his shortcomings 
and abilities. That person who is accepted 
dares to let down the defenses which protect 
him from intrusion. In being himself the 
tendency “to improve and perfect himself 
by reason of self-criticism” is made pos- 
sible. 

The boy, Packard, described his behavior 
in class: ‘My conduct in art is bad and I 
won’t get a good grade there. See, the art 
teacher and I don’t agree and her and I 
don’t get along very well. Lots of it is my 


fault because I don’t bring materials to 
work with.” 

We can guess that his art teacher was 
using negative behavior of a rejecting kind 
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toward him to which he responded nega- 
tively. At least he resisted doing the art 
work; he showed some hostility; he was 
perhaps seeking independence from coercion 
of some kind. 

Young draws a parallel between methods 
used at home and at school. “The school 
takes over the function of the home in a 
wider sphere, and the child remains in a 
negative, repressive atmosphere. . . . The 
usual means used to incite the child to 
master his materials are punishment, ridi- 
cule, sarcasm from the teacher, and rivalry 
from other pupils.’” 

If negative methods are repressive, then 
positive practices, according to La Fore, 
“Call forth independence of action and rea- 
sonable and pliable behavior in the child. 

.° Some techniques, such as reassur- 
ing, giving reasons, explanations, and en- 
couragements appear to achieve a high 
degree of success when judged both in terms 
of desirable outcome and judgments as to 
child’s attitudes."" The two techniques of 
praising and displaying affection seem espe- 
cially strong as incentives. 

In spite of the expanding influences of 
positive techniques and the repressiveness 
of negative ones, some teachers persist in 
using negative techniques. 

Marjorie talked about her relationship 
with a high school teacher and how it af- 
fected her. “Miss Blank says awful things. 
She made me cry twice. I always do that 
when I’m upset. The teachers make lots 
of kids cry. Miss Blank said when I left 
her room, “Come back if you ever need 
any help!” The girl added, “As if I’d go!” 

This teacher was not consistent in ex- 
pressing her own personality because she 
went from the extreme of rejecting behavior 
to helping behavior. The best help she 
could have given would have been con- 
sistency in spontaneous expression because 
it enables the child to accept and express 
her own self. It would not force upon the 
child the individuality of the teacher.” 


PERSONALITY NEEDS 


Many students have feelings of inferi- 
ority, they lack self-confidence, they have 
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little regard for their abilities. Yet self- 
esteem is a basic need. It is built through 
experiences of success, and when it carries 
with it a sense of achievement, it plays a 
role in the development of adjustment. On 
the other hand, the part played by per- 
sistent failure is not only inferiority but 
personality difficulties in relationships. We 
can look at how Jean tried to develop self- 
esteem by making high grades and seeking 
social approval of her school work by her 
peers: She reports, “I was pushed on to 
make good at something during high school 
because I didn’t want to be a black sheep 
in the family. My achievements in school 
work were good because I devoted all my 
energies on my studies and my only extra- 
curricular activity: dramatics, in order that 
I make up for my shortcomings in other 
things.” We may pause to question whether 
good grades may frequently be an indica- 
tion of unadjustment. Hers was a two-fold 
purpose: to build self-esteem and to cover 
weaknesses. She felt inferior. Teachers 
could have provided situations in which 
they could have recognized her success, but 
it seems she had to cope with the problem 
alone. She continued, “I could make up 
for my inferior feelings this way. I got 
good grades in high school and many fellow 
students would come to me for help and I 
liked to help them though at times I felt 
I was being played for a sucker by some 
who copied my work, thanked me but had 
little of the respect for me which I hoped 
they would have when I helped them.” 
Finally she took a senior course in college 
that did provide experiences that developed 
her self-regard. She concludes her self- 
description for a psychology course paper 
with this statement: “Since living in home 
management house I believe I have grown 
considerably in my ability to meet new 
situations with poise and confidence.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACHES 
AND RESPONSES 


A list of positive approaches would in- 
clude: 


1. Acceptance of the students’ difference 
and likenesses. 
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2. Situations and materials which students 
can have power over and dominate. 

3. Encouragement in using imagination. 

4. Encouragement in making responsible 
decisions that the group adopts. 

5. Permissive atmosphere conducive to ex- 
perimentation that leads to conclusions. 

6. Enjoyment of the social situations that 
are created. 

7. Reasons for practices which otherwise 
seem arbitrary. 

8. Psychological space in which to expand. 


Positive practices call forth independence 
of action. For that the teacher must be 
prepared, but the action is reasonable and 
pliable. Acceptance provides for security 
and for stability. Where students may try 
out their own ideas, they become resource- 
ful. Encouragement seems to lead to and 
stimulate academic learning. There may at 
times be hostility, but it is less than where 
dictatorial practices are used. Positive ap- 
proaches get better school work. It is the 
negative approaches that block constructive 
going ahead. 

An illustration points up the value of 
positive approaches more clearly. In a 
second summer term where a class met 
twice daily for five weeks, and students in 
large part were experienced teachers, the 
instructor asked them to write why they 
were taking the family relationships course; 
they might have the reason that it was the 
only course they could get toward a degree, 
but they need not hesitate to express it. 

One student wrote: “The only subject I 
could get this summer at this period.” 
Obviously the student was not highly mo- 
tivated at the first class meeting. About 45 
classes later she wrote what she thought 
she had gotten from the course. “I have 
had the opportunity to read what I wanted 
to read and since I am particularly inter- 
ested in adolescence, good and delinquent, 
I know I have gained a wealth of material 
in this field. Also the discussion has been 
more than interesting and certainly will be 
a help in understanding little Johnny or 
Willy on their days when things are all 
wrong.” 

Another student replied to the first ques- 
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tion with an appropriate-to-the-course kind 
of motivation. Her reason for taking the 
course: “It sounds practical, helps me un- 
derstand family problems which come up in 
school.” Her end-of-the-term comment 
goes much beyond expectations, “I have 
done a great deal and spent much time in 
reading, condensing and writing, all of which 
have been valuable. I have learned a great 
deal and the class has certainly been a 
change from the question-answer type. I 
have enjoyed getting acquainted with most 
of the members, which I feel was very im- 
portant.” 


CONCLUSION 


The educator who is doubtful about the 
value of examining the teacher-student re- 
lationship at higher levels where intellectual 
ability and interest of the student in the 
course seem to be the essentials, may find 
it fruitful to go over some of the psycho- 
analytic literature to discover that adults, 
as well as children, use the analytic rela- 
tionship to advantage. The positive ap- 
proach of the therapist enables the learner 
to see himself from a new position. When 
he becomes consciously aware of his be- 
havior and why he selects some ways of 
behaving and not others, he can direct his 
energy to more rewarding goals. It is the 
available energy at an individual’s disposal 
that permits him to focus on objectives that 
are constructive and attainable. 

Psychological techniques and approaches 
bring out responses consistent with the tech- 
niques and approaches. Of this teachers 
have been unaware. Their blindness ap- 
pears oftentimes as a refusal to face reality 
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in the educational relationship. Psycho- 
analytic literature and studies of behavior 
of pre-school children provide evidence that 
human individuals affect behavior more 
readily than other elements in the environ- 
ment. It remains for teachers to see their 
effect upon students, and to select and 
polish those tools which release students 
from their defenses and permit them to 
focus their energies on goals that are per- 
sonally satisfying and culturally valued. 

Experiences that meet basic needs of self- 
esteem and social approval contribute to 
adjustment in the environment. Adjust- 
ment in the environment seems best ac- 
complished universally through elementary, 
secondary, and college classes. 
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VOCATIONAL ANGLE OF 


GUIDANCE 


Providing informational material on vo- 
cations is one of the most difficult phases 
of a librarian’s work because: 


1. There is such a vast amount of ma- 
terial. 

2. It is of irregular quality. 

3. It quickly becomes obsolete. 
Much of the material is in leaflet, 
pamphlet, monogram or _ clipping 
form. 

5. Evaluative criteria is lacking. 


The librarian should observe great cau- 
tion in the following respects: 


1. The number of bound volumes. A 
few good bound volumes that treat of 
groups of professions are better than many 
simple books on special professions. 


2. Authenticity. All material should be 
examined carefully for propaganda and 
culled on that basis. The librarian should 
not have the full responsibility for evalu- 
ating material. The picture that the ma- 
terial presents should be true to life. 


3. Age of material. With few excep- 
tions, there is no use in buying occupa- 
tional material over five years old. Con- 
tinually add and discard material. 


4. Cost. This is an important item. 
Indexes, such as the Occupational Index 
helps by listing much free and inexpensive 
material. If funds are low get an index 
and make good use of it. But comb free 
material carefully. 


5. Level. Guidance material on vari- 
ous levels should be provided. 


Have guidance materials readily ac- 
cessible. A special place such as a guid- 
ance alcove or a section of a conference 
room invites the student to look for answers 
to his problems. Attractive displays, fre- 
quently changed, are stimulating. 


A recent pamphlet, suggestive to the 
counselor and librarian, is: 


Techniques that Make the Vocational 
Library a Useful Counseling Tool. Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, Washington, 
D. C. (Staff Development Aids.) 
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SELECTED SOURCES OF OCCUPATIONAL INFORMATION 


GENERAL BOOKS 


Anderson, H. and Davidson, E., American 
Job Trends, Science Research Assoc., 
1941. 

Brewer, J. M. and Landy, Edw., Occupa- 
tions Today, Ginn & Co., 1943. 

Chapman, P. W., Occupational Guidance, 
Turner E. Smith, 1943. 

Keliher, Alice V. (ED.), The Picture Fact 
Books (Upper elementary grades—also 
useful with retarded readers in Jr. H. 
S.) Harper, 1939-1943. 

Shartle, C. S., Occupational Information, 
Prentice-Hall, 1946. 

, Occupational Outline of 

America’s Major Occupations, Science 

Research Assoc., 1940. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOURCES 


Occupational Index, published by the 
Occupational Index, Inc., New York Uni- 
versity, is a periodical index with abstracts 
of current publications describing occupa- 
tions. One volume each year, beginning 
in 1936. An almost indispensable aid to 
the teacher of occupations and to the voca- 
tional counselor. 

Sweeny, Mary A., To-day’s Handbook 
for Librarians, Am- Library Assoc., 1944.* 

Vocational Guide (Similar to Occupa- 
tional Index) Science Research Assoc. 

If these are not accessible, the Standard 
Catalog for H. S. Libraries and the Vertical 
File Service Catalog may be used. 

The U. S. Office of Education publishes 
up-to-date lists of books, bulletins, leaf- 
lets, monographs and other materials de- 
scribing occupations. 


OCCUPATIONAL MONOGRAPHS 


The increasing demand for occupational 
information has led many publishers to 
enter this field. Their materials, which 
vary greatly in quality and price, present 
a difficult problem to the person responsible 
for selection. Since much of the material 
in this field becomes obsolete rapidly, good 
low priced monographs afford a very ‘de- 
sirable form for occupational information. 


* Her book, Rehabilitation; Materials on Today’s 
Problems for Veteran and Civilian.+ American 
Library Association, 1946, replaces the above book. 


An inclusive descriptive list of materials of 
this kind is to be found in Occupations, A 
Selected List of Pamphlets by Gertrude 
Forrester, H. W. Wilson Co., 1946. For 
suggestions on the evaluation of occupa- 
tional monographs, see Occupations 18-129- 
30. (November) 1919 and 19:20-23 (Octo- 
ber) 1940. 
PERIODICALS 
Employment Service Review—U. S. Supt. 
of Documents 
Labor Information Bulletin—U. S. Dept. 
of Labor 
Monthly Labor Review—U. S. Dept. of 
Labor 
Occupations — The Vocational Guidance 
Magazine—National Voc. Guid. Assoc. 
Opportunity, Journal of Negro Life—Na- 
tional Urban League 
Vocational Trends—Science Research Asso- 


ciates 


* * * * 


The Dictionary of Occupational Titles, 
Part I, 1939, which was prepared by the 
U. S. Employment Service, is sold by the 
U. S. Supt. of Documents. It contains 
definitions of job titles commonly used 
in referring to 17,000 different jobs. A 
supplement with additional titles is avail- 
able. 

Group Methods of Studying Occupations 
by Mildred Lincoln Billings, published by 
International Textbook Co., 1941, is the 
best handbook available to teachers of oc- 
cupations. Methods of Vocational Guid- 
ance by Gertrude Forrester, published by 
D. C. Heath, 1944, is also a useful book 
for teachers in this field. Williamson’s 
Students and Occupations, Holt, 1937, con- 
tains a section that is very helpful to 
teachers of occupational information and 
to vocational counselors. 


SOURCES FOR SUBJECT HEADINGS FOR 
VOCATIONAL MATERIALS 
U. S. Employment Service list. 
(if collection is large) 
Louisiana State Department of Education. 
Occupations. 
(good for small library) 
U. S. Department of Census list. 
Science Research Associates list. 
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THE LIBRARY IN ELEMENTARY AND RURAL SCHOOL 


By Russet. D. 


Many pupils in our schools read materials 
that are entirely too difficult for them to 
read. They come across many words that 
they do not know and as a result become 
discouraged. 


I remember a few years ago after we had 
distributed Dr. Dolch’s 220 basic word cards 
to our schools that a boy who was in the 
fourth grade came up to me and said, “I 
can read much better now because I know 
most of the words.” The teacher in that 
school had actually drilled the children on 
the 220 basic words in the word list. They 
felt confident and it was reassuring to them 
to see some of their old friends in context 
that they had learned on the word cards. 


Today in some of our high schools we 
have remedial reading classes. This is re- 
grettable, not because we have the remedial 
reading classes, but that the elementary 
teachers have not given the pupils easy, in- 
teresting reading materials in books that 
they could actually read. Of course, the 
pupils should not be told that the books 
they are reading in are books that are be- 
low their grade level. The teacher should 
never talk to a child about demoting him, 


but should always find books that he could 


read in so that he can succeed. Because 
after all nothing succeeds like success. 
There are many good book lists available, 
ones that have the approval of the Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education; American 
Library Association; Industrial Arts Co- 
operative; Harrington List, Library School, 


* Superintendent of Schools, Union County. 


RENDLEMAN* 


Louisiana State University; and [Illinois 
State Library. 


These lists should be consulted in choos- 
ing the type of books that would be inter- 
esting and meaningful to pupils on all levels. 
The books should be very attractively dis- 
played and in easy access to the pupils. 


Often the books are far too difficult and 
most uninteresting and as a result the pu- 
pils just do not read them. Some people 
think that a book must be a large book, 
but children like small books that are at- 
tractively illustrated. One may talk much 
about reading techniques and that will avail 
but little in teaching pupils how to read. 
They learn how to read by actually reading. 
Other things being equal the more reading 
that pupils do the better readers they be- 
come. It is a responsibility of the teacher, 
the board members and society to see to it 
that every pupil has an opportunity to read 
the type of materials that will enable him 
to become a better citizen. 


With our new State Course of Study we 
shall need to have many more books of 
many different types—books that will deal 
adequately with the subject matter area 
that is being taught. These books will need 
to be chosen wisely if they fulfill the need. 
I would like also to suggest that books can 
always be secured from the State Library. 
I hope that we shall produce a generation 
of better readers and a more intelligent 
citizenry by choosing our books more wisely 
and by using all. the resources that are 
readily available to us. 








Gutpance in the library is the ever con- 
scious training given children in creating a 
desire to read, in making a choice of books, 
in respect for the library, books and equip- 
ment, and in the use of library tools. 

Library guidance is the result of coopera- 
tion of teachers and librarian. Since the 
teacher knows her children best and is in- 
terested in certain material for classroom 
use, much of her guidance will be directed 
toward what the child should read, while 
the librarian is mainly interested in teach- 
ing the child where to find material to read, 
but by no means can either do his job with- 
out overlapping. 

The guidance program begins with the 
ordering of books. Teachers should have a 
part in the selection of them. Additions 
and replacements can then be made by 
the librarian. This cooperative selection 
gives all a part in choosing books suitable 
for every age of development and for 
projects which may be planned for the 
future. 

To accomplish any well planned pro- 
gram, the school library must be more than 
a reading room. From observations and 
visits, I have found that in many schools, 
children are taken to the library for a 
period which they may use as a free read- 
ing period and where sometimes the libra- 
rian reads a story. This is only a part of 
the possibilities of a school library. On 
one of my visits, I found that children were 
allowed to choose books, and when the 
period was finished, they placed markers 
in the books so that when they came again, 
they would be able to read on. This is a 
loss of opportunity. When a child has 
found a book he is interested enough in to 
want to read, he should be allowed to take 
that book with him before his interest is 
lost. Here the desire to read is created, 
but destroyed—at least temporarily. How 
much more eager a child is to know he 


* Teacher, Rock River School (P. O., Rock- 
ford). 
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THE LIBRARY AS A GUIDANCE AGENCY IN THE 
GRADE SCHOOL 


By MartTHA STENSTROM* 


can at the end of the period take an un- 
finished story with him. When this situation 
exists, it is probably the fault of the ad- 
ministration. 

The library should be a place where 
children not only learn to select books for 
enjoyment, but it should be a place which 
is closely connected with the classroom. It 
should be a place where teachers as well as 
librarian direct pupil choice and make use 
of library tools and the books provided 
there for reference. They should feel free 
to take any such library material to their 
rooms and most books should be allowed to 
be taken home. Our policy is—only books 
in sets cannot be taken home. 

Besides being a place of reading material 
and a place where orderly arrangement is 
stressed, the library can also be a place 
to stress good will and honesty. We have 
maintained an honor system for taking out 
books since our library was established nine 
years ago. Children sign their names to 
books cards and leave them on the charge 
desk even though there is at the time no 
librarian or teacher in charge. Few of our 
books are lost and if they are, they are 
usually reported. A fine of 25c is paid for 
the lost or damaged book. This is not the 
cost of the book, but is enough to make 
the children conscious of loss and is within 
the means of all. The money is refunded 
if later the book is found and returned. 

A complete school library should provide 
facilities beyond the use of books. There 
should be pictures, magazines, audio-visual 
aid materials such as movie equipment, 


_music, newspapers, and maps. 


Grade school children who have access 
to a school library should be trained in 
library usage that will provide a founda- 
tion for high school work. Classes should 
be kept together to give proper supervision 
to grade levels and materials. Teachers 
should either accompany their pupils to 
the library or the librarian should provide 
the teacher with aims of the lesson which 
she teaches. She may correlate her lesson 
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with that of the regular classroom by aoe 
ting a background for it from the teacher 
who is plannning some project or is making 
a special study of some material. 

In our school, a schedule is made out 
which gives each teacher certain periods 
each week when she may take her own 
children to the library for free reading and 
for reference work. She is expected to 
have even her free reading periods planned. 
Sometimes a teacher hears book reports. 
They are either given orally or are written 
and children from the third through the 
eighth are graded according to the books 
read. “A” is for four books for a six week 
period, “B” for three, “C” for two, “D” 
for one and “E” for no books reported 
upon. A six week period is chosen as the 
county has this unit as its basis for report 
card issuance. 

Work with the children can be divided 
into three parts: guidance by motivation, 
guidance by suggestion, and guidance by 
assignment and study. This guidance can 
be carried on in a school with a large 
library or it may be a part of a guidance 
program in a school which boasts only of 
a library corner. 

Motivation can be carried on in many 
ways. The simplest is that of the use of 
posters. Book covers, as well as timely 
topics can be the means of motivating the 
reading of many children. Exhibits of 
products, museum pieces, and souvenirs will 
create the desire for someone to read 
about them. 

Mounted book characters provide an in- 
triguing method of putting a new book into 
circulation. How many children can re- 
sist the desire to read about Justin Mor- 
gan’s horse after seeing a model of the 
horse on display? Even the ever old “Little 
Black Sambo” is bait for the young reader. 
Young children, not yet ready for “Huckle- 
berry Finn” and “Tom Sawyer” will want 
to read about Augustus and his adventures 
when they see this character as portrayed 
on the book covers. (These mounted sub- 
jects are made by cutting out the colorful 
characters from book covers and mounting 
them on cardboard. They are then placed 
for display in small blocks of wood with a 
slit across them for holding the mountings.) 
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Book covers mounted and put in a file 
can be useful in motivating the most de- 
siderable books. Children will learn to 
read the short sketches and will not only 
want to read the books, but will become 
acquainted with the authors and _ illustra- 
tors, for many of the covers provide this 
information and would probably never be 
read any other place by some. 

In recent years, the library has become 
the place for audio-visual aids other than 
those already mentioned. Movies provide 
an excellent way of motivating reading 
along the desired lines. The use of the 
film strip is quite new and is becoming 
more popular. The same use may be made 
of it as of the movies. 

Then there is the opaque projector which 
may be .used in the guidance program. 
This inexpensive machine can be the means 
of motivating any subject one wishes by 
use of pictures which cost little or nothing. 
An entire file of colored flowers and 
vegetables mounted on cardboard can be 
obtained by cutting out pictures in seed 
catalogs and from the envelopes of seed 
packages. Bird pictures can be obtained 
from the Wild Life Federation and from 
Church and Dwight Co., manufacturers of 
soda. Animals and other subjects can be 
found here and there and post cards from 
any place provide good material. One 
needs only to show some of these pictures 
and pupils will want to read about the 
subjects. Even more interest will be shown 
if pupils help collect the material for this 
machine or if they are allowed to illus- 
trate stories and have them shown on the 
screen. Book covers shown on the pro- 
jector may arouse interest in reading the 
books. 

Children may be stimulated to read by 
having a library honor roll. In _ places 
where sixteen books is recognized as the 
minimum for a reading circle certificate, 
this same number of books should be the 
basis for a child to have his name on the 
honor roll. 

Excursions such as any classroom may 
take can also be conducted by the librarian 
or teacher. Any planned excursion will be 
the means of wider reading. Our teachers 
make use of excursions connected with 
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classroom activities which include all the 
children of the room. The librarian chooses 
places seldom used by the regular teacher 
and limits the trips to children who already 
have shown an interest in reading, as no 
child is allowed to take such a trip unless 
he has his name on the honor roll. This 
means too that on each trip, there are 
representatives from several rooms which in 
itself is motivating for the rest of the chil- 
dren. Four places which have proved ex- 
cellent in the past are the Public Library, 
Tinker’s Cottage, (an historical home in 
Rockford), a natural museum and an art 
gallery. 

To show how these trips are used, two 
examples are given. When a group of in- 
termediate grade children were taken to 
the Burpee Art Gallery, it was a boon for 
our picture file, and reading about pictures 
was popular for some time. These children 
shared their experiences by writing up im- 
pressions for the school paper and this 
became a motivation for other children to 
read enough books so they could go too. 

A trip last spring to the Public Library 
with some third and fourth grade children 
was planned purposely so they would know 
where they could obtain books during the 
summer, for as has been mentioned, this 
was a “reading” group. The excursion, 
with the help of the librarians in the city 
public library was planned to include a tour 
of the library, an exhibit of aritcles made 
by the blind and some books in Braille 
which were at the library at that time, a 
stop at the bindery where the children 
watched some of the hand processes and 
were told about the handling of books, and 
a final stop at the children’s room where a 
story hour was planned. This time, the 
story hour was a bit unusual as it did not 
include some current book, but was a talk 
by the visiting librarian from Gothenberg, 
Sweden, Miss Kerstin Munck, who gave 
the children first hand information about 
her land. We were only sorry that we did 
not have more books on Sweden, as there 
were sO many requests when we came back 
to our school library for books about this 
country. 

Last year, one teacher used a chart to 
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> nw her sixth and seventh graders to 
widen their interests. The children had 
to analyze the types of books they read 
and then they placed their names on 
stickers and placed them in the section 
provided for them. They were quite sur- 
prised at first to find that some sections 
were quite bare. They made an effort to 
remedy this by reading more widely. (This 
chart is made by drawing a large circle and 
dividing it, pie fashion, into fourteen 
pieces. On the outside of each section are 
printed the types of books such as: Ad- 
venture, Aviation, Science, Music, Boys 
and Girls of Other Lands, Nature, Sea 
Stories, History Stories, Boys’-Girls’ Fic- 
tion, Mystery, Fanciful Tales, Animal 
Stories, Biography, Travel and Geography.) 

Closely connected with motivation is 
suggestion. Posters and exhibits can be 
displayed with this in mind by suggesting 
certain books which tie in with them. 
Book cover posters serve this purpose if 
they are just displayed. When showing 
movies and other visual aid material, book 
suggestions can be made and can be put 
on display. For some time after, these 
books will be in circulation. 

Suggestion is perhaps best made in 
answer to the inquiries of children, such as 
“I'd like a dog book,” “Can you tell me 
if you have any more books about horses,” 
or “What other books in the library do 
you have by Cornelia Meigs?” If a child 
is hunting for material for a topic and is 
unsuccessful, a suggestion of several books 
usually is satisfying. This is perhaps the 
most common form of guidance done by the 
librarian. 

Opportunities for suggestion arise in the 
classroom. A study of peanuts in geog- 
raphy may suggest “George Washington 
Carver, Scientist,” or an excerpt or retold 
story in reading may suggest the entire 
book which is on the library shelf. 

In suggestion, we must remember the 
child who is always hunting and never 
seems to find anything. A question or two 
may bring out the child’s interest enough 
to suggest some books and it is often well 
to take to the child several books from 
which he can make a choice. It helps in 
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cases like this to know the level of the 
child’s reading. 

Planned lessons for the group, which is 
the third means of guidance, should con- 
sist of lessons on the level of the grade, 
and should be progressive in its scope. 
Though there may be repetition in grades 
as there is in every school subject, it should 
be presented in new ways and should be 
broadening in each grade. 

A planned guidance program depends on 
the library material at hand to some extent, 
but some basic hints can be used in any 
library. First graders learn where the 
library is, what it is and how to handle 
books. They enjoy stories and pictures and 
learn what is meant by “library quiet.” 
If a school has a kindergarten, these pupils 
too should share in the first steps of library 
behavior and in being introduced to books 
and to the place which houses them. 

We do not allow first grade children to 
take books home, at least not at the be- 
ginning of the year, but they are permitted 
to have library books in the room. This 
is to give the child first a chance to learn 
about books and to teach him the care of 
them before they are taken from the build- 
ing. 

Second grade children can learn how to 
‘ choose books and can broaden their interest 
in the library. Here the teacher can arouse 
interest in books which are easy enough for 
the child to read and enjoy. 

By the time a child enters the third 
grade, the foundation work should have al- 
ready been laid, but there must be that 
continued widening of interests. Now, too, 
the teacher can expect more from the chil- 
dren in orderly arrangement of books, in 
choice of books, and in interest in wanting 
to read. 

Fourth grade children, and even some in 
the third grade, will find a need for finding 
. books by use of the card file. They should 
be more accurate in replacing books on the 
shelves and have a greater pride in the 
appearance of the library and its equipment. 
These children are not too young to be 
made conscious of the authors of books and 
much interest can be shown in stories about 
those who have written the books. 
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If it has not been begun before, the fifth 
grade children should be given lessons on 
how to use the encyclopedia. These lessons 
can be simple enough so that the slowest 
child in the room will understand something 
about its use and how it is arranged. 
Children will now too begin to be inter- 
ested in more topics and can be given some 
guidance in selecting material from books 
other than the encyclopedia. This is also 
a good time to acquaint the children with 
the Newbery, Caldecott and Ford Founda- 
tion prize winners. Since there is a range 
in the vocabulary used by the authors of 
these past winners, the slow, as well as the 
bright, child can find books he will like to 
read among these. Some of the books will 
be too hard for most fifth graders, but they 
will be aware of their place in children’s 
literature, and will read them in the next 
three grades. Children are pleased when 
they are given a list of these books and 
like to check off the ones they read. 

Older children beginning with the sixth 
grade like to read additional books by the 
same author when they have found one they 
like. They can also learn to distinguish 
types of books and to get the list of books 
from reviews. Here again, the book cover 
file will be useful. Children can find the 
answers for questions by reading the mate- 
rial on these covers. Most of them will 
provide the answers for the name of the 
book, the author, information about the 
author, the illustrator, other books by the 
same author, characters, and type of book. 
It is well to place the call number on the 
file cover to suggest where the book may 
be found in the library. 

Travel books are popular with this age 
group and can be an outlet in teaching that 
such books have a 900 on them. Along 
with these can be included biographies. 
Once an interest is aroused in the lives of 
real people, biographies and travel books 
become popular. Children in this grade can 
learn that 500 is the number for science 
books, 800 for literature, and 700 is for 
art and music. 

By the time children are in the seventh 
and eighth grades, the Dewey Decimal 
System can be thoroughly explained and 
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much use should be made of the card 
catalog. 

Upper grade children, beginning with the 
seventh graders, can be taught the make-up 
of a book with stress being placed on the 
importance of the table of contents and 
index. Once guided along this line, the 
pupil will do much exploring to get mate- 
rial. 

We take for granted that the dictionary 
has been placed in much younger hands, 
and it is well to use this foundation and 
teach the used of the unabridged dictionary 
at this level. Other references often men- 
tioned in upper grade reading and English 
texts which may be included are the World 
Almanac, Atlas, Illinois Blue Book, Who’s 
Who and Who’s Who in America and 
Readers’ Guide. Few grade schools have 
this material, but often substitutes can be 
made. For the Atlas, there can be an ex- 
planation and then use made of any maps 
available. It is well to have a World 
Almanac even if not for the preceding year 
just to acquaint the pupil with its use, and 
the Illinois Blue Book is furnished by the 
State. The Who’s Who books and Readers’ 
Guide are usually lacking because of the 
small use which would be made of such 
expensive service, but pupils should know 
what they are and how to use them for his 
future school work. In most places, they 
can be taken to a larger library to see 
these after studying their uses. It will be 
one of the most useful guides when a pupil 
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goes to high school and college and we 
should not neglect this background. 

In planning a guidance program in the 
elementary school, children should have a 
wide variety of books of all levels. A fifth 
grade child capable of only reading a third 
grade book should be able to find one 
within his reading ability on a project his 
room is studying. This is perhaps one of 
the strongest arguments in favor of a cen- 
tral library, for few schools can order 
enough copies of enough books to satis y 
all the levels in each room. 

If a school is too small for a library, 
books can still be given numbers to make 
for orderly arrangement in a room and 
simple cards can be made to take the place 
of an elaborate card file. Even in a large 
library, there is danger of too much being 
placed on a card so only older pupils can 
use them. Cards should be simple enough 
so small children can learn too and will 
not be confused by too much information. 
A title, author, and call number are 
usually sufficient for title and author cards 
for grade school children, and only the sub- 
ject need be added for subject cards. 

Before there can be a_ satisfactory 
presentation of materials, there must be 
organization. Everything should be simple, 
but accurate, and a child should be given ° 
guidance according to his ability. Motivate 
for interest, use suggestion as a guide to 
reading, and teach the child how to get the 
most help and enjoyment from books. 


WHAT THE TEACHER EXPECTS FROM THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Mrs. NELL HaSHAGEN* 


In the nation’s schools our children are 
taught how civilization has grown and what 
its nature is, to aid them in understanding 
today’s problems and how to build for the 
future. The knowledge accumulated by 
man is stored in books. They are the 
treasured storehouses for the record of 


* Elementary Teacher, LaGrange. Talk given on 
panel at Wilmette Elementary School Library Con- 
ference. 


man’s achievements, his ideas and phi- 
losophies, his expressions of beauty—‘“‘books 
are more than books.” 


How terribly important it is for a child 
to love to read. To give a child pleasant 
and satisfactory reading experiences so 
that he will turn willingly and happily to 
books for information or companionship 
is, I believe, the first expectation we should 
have of any person having a part in the 
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reading program. The library itself pro- 
vides an environment conducive to reading 
enjoyment and the librarian guides the 
children in the selection of the books they 
read to assure experiences profitable to the 
reader. To do this the librarian must learn 
as much as she can about each child. She 
should study the child’s cumulative record, 
have conferences with his parents and 
other teachers, and talk with the child, to 
discover his interests, his reading ability, 
and other factors that will be of value to 
her in serving as one of his guidance coun- 
selors. As she becomes acquainted with the 
child she can help him extend his interests 
into new areas by encouraging him to read 
widely. She should also be able to help 
him increase his reading ability by direct- 
ing him to books of greater difficulty as he 
grows in ability to read them. Reading 
lists kept by the pupils serve as a record 
of choice of books and indicate a child’s 
reading ability. Such lists are valuable to 
the home-room, or classroom teacher, who 
receives the child the following year for 
she can see at a glance what the library 
reading progress for a child was for the 
previous year. 

The librarian can foster a love of books 
by reading to children or telling stories, 
particularly in the first three grades. 
Through listening to stories the children 
learn that wonderful things are to be found 
between the covers of a book and they 
soon wish to go exploring for themselves. 
Children love to tell stories and share 
book reviews. This procedure may take 
the place of the teacher’s story hour when 
the children wish to share in such ways. 


Children in the primary grades can be 
taught the location of the books in the 
library that are especially for them, though 
they do not understand the system of 
shelving books. In the intermediate grades 
we can expect the library to begin to pro- 
vide opportunity for learning the use of the 
shelf placement of books, how to use the 
card catalog, instruction and practice in 
the use of dictionary, table of contents, 
index and reference material in addition 
to classroom instruction with these tools. 
It is often necessary for the teacher and 
librarian to cooperate in teaching children 
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to take care of the books they use. This 
ties in closely with a love of reading, for 
if children love books they usually take 
good care of them. 

In addition to guiding and instructing 
the child in his experiences with library 
tools, the classroom teacher can expect 
services that aid her directly. The librarian 
and classroom teacher should work in close 
cooperation in order that the librarian may 
know in advance what books will be 
needed in the home-room for a unit of 
work or reference assignment. The librarian 
should plan some system of handling requi- 
sitions for library materials so that she 
can fill the requisitions without interruption 
to her schedule of classes or work. Li- 
brarians and teachers should work together 
in compiling bibliographies for units of 
work, for both should be familiar with the 
materials the children use. If such biblio- 
graphies are accumulative for those units 
that are repeated from time to time, the 
list becomes a comprehensive and valuable 
aid as well as a time saving device. This 
year the librarian, in my building and I 
are compiling such a bibliography to ac- 
company the reading units in the reading 
text for my grade. The children find books 
which they add to the list, too. Thus, the 
pupils are able to do extensive reading in 
relation to the text. This is also an aid in 
caring for different levels of reading ability. 

The classroom teacher expects to receive 
information from the library regarding new 
books that are purchased for her areas of 
work, or pupil interest and ability. The 
new books may be sent to the homeroom 
teacher for a brief inspection before they 
are put into circulation, or held in reserve 
in the library for a few days for teacher 
examination. I think it would be very 
helpful to the teacher if the librarian cut 
from the paper book cover the information 
about the author and the story and filed 
this for reference. It is difficult for teach- 
ers or librarians to read all of the new 
books that are purchased, but they could 
read this brief information for those books 
they cannot read. 

It is helpful for the librarian to inform 
teachers about the content of the maga- 
zines available in the library. Even though 
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the librarian may not read all of the ar- 
ticles, she can notify a teacher of an article 
whose title indicates it would be of interest 
to that teacher. The teacher can then 
skim the material or use it as she wishes. 
Some librarians place lists of the titles of 
magazine articles she thinks of special 
value on the teacher’s bulletin board. We 
are finding the library a convenient place 
for filing pictures and other visual aid 
materials, phonograph records, etc. Such 
materials ,are cataloged and checked out 
as are the books. 

Is this too much for a librarian to do 
along with all of the clerical tasks involved 
in her work? If your answer is “yes,” then 
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I should say that the children can do much 
of the routine library work if they are given 
responsibilities and some training and su- 
pervision. Surely they can arrange a bulle- 
tin board for you! However, I think many 
librarians should be relieved of some of 
their clerical work because they do not 
have time to get acquainted with the chil- 
dren or help them find the book they need 
on the day their interest in it is high. I 
think librarians need more time for study- 
ing and guiding children in their reading 
experiences and more time to consult and 
plan with the home-room teacher in order 
to give the best possible service to both 
the child and the teacher. 


WHAT THE PARENT EXPECTS FROM THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By Mrs. W. C. SHINNICK* 


As parents, what should we expect from 
the elementary school library? 

To get the answer to this question, I 
called parents of both older and younger 
children. I found that the parents of the 
young children were delighted that we have 
a school library, but beyond that they had 
not given the matter much thought. All of 
the parents felt that they needed to think 
about the matter. After their answers 
came in, I placed them in three groupings: 

1. Opportunity for doing reference work. 
The elementary school library should pro- 
vide opportunity for doing reference work. 
There should be plenty of reference books, 
‘written in language that the children can 
understand; the children should be taught 
how to look up their own material; and 
after that they should have time to do it. 
One mother said that her child never 
seemed to find time to use the school refer- 
ence books, and consequently had to labor 
over the big encyclopedia at home. 

When I was in the sixth grade, we had 
to write a composition. The teacher told 
us to get our material from the encyclo- 
pedia. After opening the encyclopedia and 
reading a paragraph or two, I decided that 


* Parent, Wilmette. Panel talk given at Wil- 
mette Elementary School Library Conference. 


I’d be busy all night if I looked up all the 
words that I could not understand; and so 
I just copied word for word. When I 
read my composition before the class next 
day, the teacher said, “That sounds as 
though you had copied it word for word 
from the encyclopedia.” When I confessed 
that I had done so, she told me to rewrite 
it in my own words. Then to my em- 
barrassment, she gave the class a long 
lecture. I have used this example of what 
I mean by reference books that the children 
can understand. 


2. Interest in reading. The elementary 
school library should create and develop 
an interest in reading. Some children like 
to read and need no urging; others read 
only what is required. Most children like 
games and it doesn’t take a lot of en- 
couragement to get them to play them. If 
the same interest in reading could be 
aroused and encouraged while children are 
young, they could be trained to enjoy 
reading. 

A mother said to me last year that she 
didn’t think that the school gave the chil- 
dren enough home work. I disagreed but 
asked the reason for her statement. She 


replied that her children were noisy at 
night—full of pep—playing the radio—that 
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the house was in a turmoil. Until the 
children went to sleep there was no peace. 
When I asked her if she had ever tried 
having some good books on hand for them 
to read, she said that they didn’t like to 
read. 


Perhaps the elementary school library 
could arouse the interest of children who 
“don’t like to read” by some method or 
approach such as games of books, or even 
by having a regular period for the library 
every day just as there are spelling and 
arithmetic periods. These are only sug- 
gestions. 


Anything that would create an interest 
in reading while the child is young might 
become a habit that not only would help 
the child in school but that might give 
him a great deal of pleasure through life. 


3. The importance of owning and read- 
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ing good books. The elementary school 
library should impress on the children the 
importance of reading and of owning good 
books. The only books some children read 
are the comic books. As children get older 
they should be encouraged to read good 
bodks and the classics. 

The library could give some sort of 
recognition for the reading of good books. 
I read of a judge who thought that the 
reading of good books should be rewarded 
and left a sum of money to a university 
with the understanding that the income 
from it should be given each year to the 
student who read and owned the greatest 
number of good books. 

While we, the parents, are expecting the 
elementary school library to do these things, 
I think that the library, in turn, has the 
right to expect the parents’ help and co- 
operation. 


“WHAT THE PUBLIC LIBRARY EXPECTS OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


By RutH GREGORY* 


Wuar the public library expects from the 
elementary school library is well within the 
realm of possibility. The public library, 
first of all, would like to be able to expect 
to find a full-time librarian directing the 
work of the library in every elementary 
school in place of the so frequently found 
over-burdened teacher on a _ part-time 
schedule. Given that librarian, it poses its 
expectations upon a recognition of the 
values inherent in a policy of close relation- 
ship between the elementary school and 
public libraries. 

Basically what the public library wants 
from the elementary school library is the 
relationship, founded upon an understand- 
ing of mutual objectives, which will lead 
to a well-balanced program for the commu- 
nity. The public library would like to see 
all libraries recognize the fact that they 
have a background of aims and resources in 
common, and that by working together, by 
appreciating the difference in their various 


* Librarian, Waukegan Public Library. 


approaches to those common aims, they can 
individually do a better job. 

The public library is vitally interested in 
the elementary school library—in the widen- 
ing of its philosophy of service, in the va- 
riety of its constantly growing resources, and 
in its potentialities as a parallel force for 
strengthening the intellectual interests of a 
community. 

The time has long since passed when the 
public library and the school library can 
effectively carry on their respective pro- 
grams independently with no thought or 
close knowledge of the plans of the other. 
Both the public library and the elementary 
school library have values which should be 
so closely co-ordinated as to guarantee an 
effective all-over service. 

The public library would like to see re- 
sults from all of the talk which has been 
going on for years about cooperation be- 
tween the school and the public library. 
This can only be accomplished by a delib- 
erate effort on the part of both. One of 
the first steps might be the mutual sponsor- 
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ing of regular but informal meetings of 
the school library people and the public 
library staff. Such meetings within a pat- 
tern of regularity would bring about an 
intimate knowledge of the current aims of 
each unit, a more sympathetic understand- 
ing of the difficulties as well as the méans 
whereby resources could be utilized for 
maximum effectiveness. The school ad- 
ministrators could aid in such a plan by 
issuing an invitation to the children’s and 
the young people’s librarians of the public 
library to attend conferences of remedial 
reading and guidance committees and to 
such teachers’ meetings which bring out the 
plans and the projects of the elementary 
schools. Too much of the information 
which comes to the public library about the 
work of the schools is second hand and 
frequently too late for real co-ordination. 
One of the greatest expectations on the 
part of the public librarians directed at the 
school librarian springs from the complaint 
that the public library is not kept informed 
of current classroom projects or topical as- 
signments made by the instructors in the 
schools. The first hordes from the class- 
rooms descend upon the public library, 
exhaust its book stock, and leave its staff 
helpless to aid the less fleet of foot. It is 
the everlasting expectation of the public 
librarian that perhaps some day the school 
librarian will be able to so skillfully inter- 
pret that problem to the teaching personnel 
that through a fore-knowledge of the teach- 
ing schedule it will be able to give better 
service to a larger number. Knowing the 
limitations of the school and the public 
library collections, as well as their breadth, 
together with an active plan for interpreting 
that collection, would be to the mutual ad- 
vantage of both school and public librarians. 
We would like to expect, too, that the 
elementary school librarians would discuss 
with us their plans for buying so that we 
may avoid unnecessary duplications. It is 


our expectation that through cooperative 
efforts they will come to know our re- 
sources so well that they can direct their 
patrons, children, teachers, and parents to 
the resources which may be found at the 
public library. A very fertile field for 
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school and public library cooperation is to 
be found in the advisory work with parents, 
and in the reading guidance work with the 
child. Special case studies and experiences 
could easily be exchanged between the 
school and the public library which would 
lead to better individualized service. 

The school librarian has a tremendous 
obligation to the public library patron of 
tomorrow. The tone of the atmosphere and 
the quality of the spirit of service in the 
school library has a very great effect upon 
attitudes toward books. We expect the 
school librarians to do a great deal in the 
stimulation of good library habits, particu- 
larly in the growth of good taste and in the 
encouragement of intellectual curiosity, 
which will carry over into the public library 
area. 

The public library expects a great deal of 
help from the elementary school librarians 
in the teaching of the fundamentals, not 
only of the use of libraries, but also in the 
understanding of the individual’s responsi- 
bility toward the library rights of others, 
and a respect for public property. I would 
like to cite a classic example of the need 
for teaching a consciousness of the rights of 
others. A few years ago Waukegan had a 
gang of incorrigibles, most of whom came 
from the best section of town, but who gave 
no evidence that they understood that the 
public library was for the use of all of the 
people and that it just wasn’t reserved for 
the seventh and eighth grades. When a 
member of my staff tried to keep them from 
tearing the building apart one of the boys 
objected and maintained that she had no 
right to do so, because she was only a public 
servant, and as a servant she could not 
correct him. This misunderstanding which 
came out of a course in civics being given 
that week in the schools was quickly cor- 
rected, but the incident probably never 
would have occurred had those youngsters 
been under the guidance of a full-time 
librarian in their elementary school. 

The public library is very much inter- 
ested in the ways in which the school 
libraries are making use of audio-visual 
materials. It goes without saying that the 
better informed both the public and the 
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school librarians are about such types of 
available resources the more intelligent 
their service is going to be for their indi- 
vidual clientele. 

One thing which concerns the public 
librarian is the professional distance which 
exists in so many places between the school 
and the public library. It is perhaps quite 
natural that with the pressure of her own 
duties in a specialized field of working with 
children and teachers that the elementary 
school librarian often feels that her work 
is something quite apart from that which is 
handled by the librarians at the public 
library. It is this mental attitude and its 
accompanying sense of isolation which must 
be changed to develop a unified policy of 
library service in the community. There 
are towns in which both the elementary 
school and the public librarians feel iso- 
lated and disinterested in the work of the 
other agency. There are other places where 
the school librarian and the public librarian 
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meet but infrequently during the school 
year and then usually on completely non- 
professional occasions. The public libra- 
rians would like to see this kind of indi- 
vidualism wiped out through a planned co- 
operation whereby through mutual enthu- 
siasm and understanding would come a 
broad type of library interpretation for the 
community. 

It does not seem that there is any phase 
of the work done by either the public or 
the school library which could not be 
shared. Even a knowledge of those activi- 
ties which fall into the field of adult edu- 
cation which are carried on by the public 
librarian may be useful for the elementary 
school librarian whose philosophy of service 
is not limited by the number of grades 
which she serves. There is no limit to 
what the school library and the public 
library can do if they are willing to share 
their responsibilities and their common in- 
terests to complement and to supplement 
each other. 


WHAT WE (IN CHICAGO) EXPECT OF THE 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARY 


By RopBerta ForsytTH* 


Wuen I started to put down on paper the 
innumerable things we expect of today’s 
elementary library, I decided that the best 
thing to do would be to tell you of the 
efforts and achievements of a particular 
group of librarians. Because this group 
certainly is living up to expectations. 
This group is composed of the teacher- 
librarians in the Chicago elementaary 
schools. For many years they have been 
meeting together at monthly luncheons 
during the school year as the Teacher- 
Librarian Club of Chicago. These meet- 
ings are a medium of exchange for ideas 
and are exceedingly stimulating. The guest, 
or guests of honor, are always leaders in 
the field of children’s books—authors, 
illustrators, publishers, etc. Last year, at 
one particular meeting, we were thrilled to 


* Teacher-librarian, Bass Elementary School, and 
Vice-President, Teacher-Librarian Club, Chicago. 


have Mrs. Gudrun Thorne-Thomsen. We 
not only heard her recordings, but she told 
us some of her stories in person, an experi- 
ence never to be forgotten. 

So enthusiastic are the members that 
they gather in little knots all over the 
place long before the luncheon, and literally 
have to be driven out long after adjourn- 
ment. I have seen Mrs. McBean, who is 
the sponsor for this group, still being cor- 
nered almost an hour after meetings have 
ended! At the October meeting we had 
six authors as guests and over 160 teacher- 
librarians in attendance. The potentiali- 
ties of such professional enthusiasm are 
enormous. 

We teacher-librarians in Chicago expect 
the very peak of perfection from our 
libraries and nothing is going to keep us 
from that peak! 

The word “library” today encompasses 
so much more than Webster’s definition: 
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“A library is a building devoted to a col- 
lection of books, manuscripts, etc., kept for 
use but not for sale.” The “kept for use” 
part is all right, but I certainly do not like 
the idea of its being “devoted to a collec- 
tion of books.” Our elementary libraries 
are expected to be devoted to the growth 
and development of our children. That the 
books are shelved there is true, although 
we expect them to be off the shelves more 
than on. The library full of straight rows 
of clean, shining books looks very nice but 
is one that isn’t used. Possibly for several 
reasons, but probably because it is just a 
“collection of books.” 

Our libraries must not be just “a collec- 
tion,” but the finest, most carefully selected 
list of titles available through the funds 
at our disposal. We Chicago teacher- 
librarians choose each title with a particu- 
lar Jack or Jill in mind. In order that we 
may do this well, we take extensive in- 
service training; we consult with each other 
at our monthly luncheons; we pester our 
nearest park librarians (this works to our 
mutual advantage); and we literally haunt 
the book shops. 


Naturally these books must be kept in 
attractive, efficient quarters. While schools 
differ physically, we are, in Chicago, gradu- 
ally acquiring a uniformity of equipment. 
Our central office sends out the News Let- 
ter frequently during the year, informing 
us of the latest ideas and events in the 
library world. Recently, an issue was 
devoted to ideal library standards, following 
closely those set up by the American 
Library Association. It was suggested that 
we copy them as nearly as possible.} 

Of course all the latest equipment and 
all the books in the world will not give 
a library a personality. That must come 
from the teacher through the many ways 
in which she makes the room attractive 
and cozy.’ The small amounts we spend 
for draperies, plants, knick-knacks, paint, 
pictures, etc., we in Chicago feel are well 
spent. Especially when the children share 
in the choosing and the doing. I will 


+ These standards are contained in the Library 
News Letter, Elementary Schools, 2:2, March 
1946, published by the Board of Education, Chi- 
cago. 
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hazard a guess that we return at least one 
per cent of our salaries to our libraries. 
And that does not count the books we just 
can’t resist when the school fund is low. 

So, here we have a well-equipped, at- 
tractive room, amply stocked with carefully 
chosen books. It still won’t mean much to 
the children unless it is administered by a 
person who would rather be a children’s 
librarian than anything else in the world. 
She must always meet their questions with 
a smile. She must be attractively groomed 
and as well dressed as her budget will 
allow. She must be patient and completely 
tireless. We feel that the best trained 
librarian is falling down on the job with 
little children unless she has those qualities, 
plus a boundless enthusiasm that will at- 
tract youngsters to her. 

She also must take professional pride in 
joining her professional groups and realize 
that both the group and the individual 
benefit from such association. Most of 
us, in Chicago, belong to the Teacher- 
Librarian Club. Many have joined A. L. A. 
and the Reading Round Table, and large 
numbers of us always attend these con- 
ferences. 

There are now, in Chicago, 160 full-time 
teacher-librarians. There are 312 central- 
ized libraries. We expect these numbers 
to increase in the future as rapidly as they 
have in the past. Ninety of these schools 
have circulated an average of 750,000 
books a year for the last three years. Much 
of this circulation is handled (with super- 
vision, of course) by the children them- 
selves. 

Which brings me to the children and 
what we expect of them. Sometimes the 
turning point for a poor or disinterested 
reader is when he gets the right book at 
the right time. The book not only at his 
reading level, but at his experience and 
interest level. In order for the librarian 
to be free for as much of this reading guid- 
ance as possible, (which is certainly her 
greatest responsibility) the other duties in 
the library must be shared by as many 
different children as possible. This has 
many values, chief of which is the benefit 
to a child’s character that comes with 


knowing he is needed and trusted. Among 
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the things they should share are care of 
the room, partial preparation of new books, 
simple mending, circulation, care of the 
shelves, decoration and ideas for the bulle- 
tin boards. Children really get wonderful 
ideas if you turn them loose. Some chil- 
dren, for instance, have a positive knack 
for telling stories to younger children. They 
should be encouraged, on occasion, to enter- 
tain the children who are not yet pro- 
grammed to the library. 


Your see, we expect every child from 4B 
through 8A to have at least one period a 
week in the library. The kindergarten 
through third grade have story hours and 
reading corners in their own rooms. 

These last two ideas, by the way, are 
good methods of publicity for the library 
as they keep the rest of the school aware 
of the services you have to offer. Publicity 
is expected to take an important place 
today in the elementary library. For you 
must continually keep before the rest of 
the school the fact that you are the ma- 
terials center of that school. A center, not 
just for books, but for visual materials, 
pamphlets, professional literature, record- 
ings, radio programs, and everything else 
that can possibly continue and supplement 
the work begun in the classroom. This 
publicity was done so successfully by the 
Chicago elementary school libraries last 
year that we won the John Cotton Dana 
Award in competition with all the schools 
in the country. 


What do we expect from these beautiful, 
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well-equipped rooms, administered by 
women who would rather be children’s 
librarians than anything else? These rooms 
of which the rest of the school is constantly 
being made aware? 

We expect them to afford the teacher 
and child a medium through which the 
work of the classroom is made increasingly 
rich and vital. 

We expect them to so prepare the chil- 
dren that they will be entirely self-sufficient 
in the use of the library when they reach 
high school. 

We expect them to develop in children 
a fine feeling toward reading and literature 
so that they may meet the future unafraid. 
So that they will never be lonely or at a 
loss for entertainment. So that they may 
have, through books, experiences otherwise 
impossible to them as individuals. And 
so that they will have habits and attitudes 
recognized generally as those of good 
citizenship. 

It is a great privilege and trust, being 
a children librarian. The librarian who 
works up to expectations will receive satis- 
faction from her job attainable in few 
professions. 





The Library in the Elementary 
School, by Phyllis Fenner, Hinds, 
Hayden, and Eldredge, 105 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 25c. 


An outstanding pamphlet. 











HOW THE AUTHOR OF CHILDREN’S BOOKS VIEWS 
HER PUBLIC* 


By MARGUERITE HENRY+ 


Ir seems to me that writers expect a great 
deal from children. They expect them not 
only to read their books but to help write 
them! 

I like to keep a “collection” of boys and 
girls about me when I write. For three 
years I’ve had a whole band of them come 


* From a talk given at Wilmette School Library 
Conference. 
+ Author of Justin Morgan Had a Horse. 


trooping in after school and on Saturdays. 
They come ostensibly to do up the dishes, 
to polish the windows, to sweep down the 
cobwebs, to scrape the carrots for supper. 
But the trouble is that I keep interrupting 
them! 

“Glen,” I'll call out, “do you know what 
nooks and crannies are?” 

Glen comes into my study. He stands in 
the doorway twisting the dish towel, his 
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blue eyes on the ceiling. He thinks for a 
long time, mouthing the words over and 
over. “Nooks and crannies, nooks and 
crannies,” he repeats. 


Finally he gives me a disarming smile. 
“You tell me,” he pleads. “We haven’t 
had those words in school.” 


Then J think. “Why nooks and crannies 
are snug little corners,” I say. 

Glen untwists his dish towel and fastens 
a look upon me that is half puzzlement, 
half pity. “Well, why don’t you just say 
that?” he asks with all the ‘wisdom and 
dignity of his seven years. 

But it is more than words that Glen 
and Jeanette and Lee and Caryl and 
Marian and June and Ralph have inter- 
preted for me. They have fastened tug 
chains on the past so that my childhood 
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draws up almost alongside theirs. Then, 
by a little extra heaving and tugging—they 
with their plump hands and me with my 
grown-up’s hands—we can pull the children 
of history into our very- midst. 

And much to our delight we discover 
that under their quaint old costumes and 
funny wigs the long-ago children were cut 
from the same pattern as those of today. 
They played marbles and “hopperscotch” 
and leap frog and asked riddles and popped 
corn on cold winter nights. And then sud- 
denly history no longer gives off a dank 
and hoary breath; it comes as startlingly 
alive as a bear that has slept out the 
winter. 

If the books of today contribute a 
special feeling of actuality it is probably 
because writers of today have taken chil- 
dren into partnership. 


THE MATERIALS OF THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
ACQUISITION, EVALUATION, AND USE 


THE ACQUISITION AND CARE OF PAMPHLETS 


By Mary BENTFIELD* 


Ar Trinity High School Library, an en- 
deavor is made to have the pamphlet file 
supplement the book collection. Publica- 
tions such as: Wilson’s “Vertical File 
Service, the A. L. A. Booklist, the weekly 
list of the Superintendent of Documents, 
and University of Illinois Extension Service 
are received regularly and are checked for 
whatever material is considered necessary 
for the file. Lists of pamphlet sources can 
be found in Zaidee Brown’s Library Key, 
Horton’s Buying List of Books for Small 
Libraries, and Lester Condit’s A Pamphlet 
About Pamphlets. A List of Illinois State 
Documents appears four or five times a 
year in Illinois Libraries, which is published 
by the Illinois State Library. United States 
publications are occasionally given also. 
Pamphlets can be secured from such 
agencies as the Foreign Policy Association 


*Library Club Member, Trinity High School, 
Bloomington. 


with their Headline Series; The Public 
Affairs Committee, and the University of 
Chicago Round Table. Various foreign gov- 
ernments also have offices in this country 
that distribute pamphlets, and many of 
them, free of charge. For instance: the 
British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York City, sends out pamph- 
lets, maps, posters, and films; the Australian 
News and Information Bureau, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City; and the Institute 
of Inter-American Affairs, Washington 25, 
D. C., do likewise. Besides these, we re- 
ceive pamphlets from our own national, 
state; and local governments as was inti- 
mated before. Such special associations as 
the American Federation of Labor, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; the Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America, 1440 Broadway, New York 
City; also send much free pamphlet mate- 
rial. 

A number of Catholic pamphlet pub- 
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lishers are considered too. Some among 
these are: The Catechetical Guild, St. Paul, 
_ Minnesota; the Catholic Association for In- 
ternational Peace, Washington, D. C.; the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, also 
of the same city; Our Sunday Visitor, 
Huntington, Indiana; the Paulist Press, 401 
West 59th Street, New York City, and the 
Queens Work, St. Louis, Missouri. 

We now come to a discussion of the 
second part of the topic and that is, care 
of the pamphlets. Only by simplicity can 
speed be acquired and thereby make pam- 
phlets available for use very soon. The 
Reader’s Guide, supplemented by newer 
headings appearing in the Vertical File 
Service Catalog, is selected as a subject 
heading basis. For pamphlets dealing with 
Catholic subjects, the alphabetical index in 
the Index to American Catholic Pamphlets 
is useful as a guide to subject headings and 
can be supplemented by the Catholic 
Periodical Index. A general encyclopedia is 
also a very convenient source for subject 
headings. : 

All subject headings are typed on labels, 
and these in turn are pasted on the right 
hand corner of the pamphlet. The library 
stamp is also placed on each pamphlet. A 
manila correspondence folder is made for 
each subject heading and these are kept in 
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a regular legal-sized file. For pamphlets 
dealing with more popular subjects, we 
have expansion folders. Within these manila 
and expansion folders, the pamphlets are 
kept. 

Whenever a new subject heading is de- 
sired, this is typed on a three by five card 
which is kept in a smaller file on top of 
the regular legal-sized pamphlet file. This 
seems desirable because rather than having 
to pull out the heavily-laden drawers of the 
files, one can at least have some idea of 
the subject headings contained by a quick 
glance at this card file. It is convenient to 
make “see also”: references in this file. 

Our charging out system is also made 
very simple and easily accessible to the 
students as a notebook is kept on top of 
the card index file and it is here that the 
student records his name, the name of the 
pamphlet, and the date he is taking it out. 
Effort is made to display new pamphlets 
before placing them in the file. Pamphlets 
can be worked into displays for special days 
and weeks throughout the year, namely: 
For Bill of Rights Day, American Education 
Week, etcetera. 

Nor must one overlook the problem of 
weeding out. This should be done from 
time to time so that out-of-date material 
can be discarded. 


A CENTER FOR INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIALS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


By Auice R. Brooxs* 


Tue increasing scope of printed and other 
materials of communication having pros- 
pective usefulness in the development and 
enrichment of child life creates certain prob- 
lems. People who are concerned with child 
development are constantly confronted with 
the responsibility of knowing the best to 
choose of all that is available. There is a 
real need for the development of regional 
receiving and service centers throughout the 
country in which this wealth of material 


* Librarian, Center for Instructional Materials, 
University Libraries, University of Chicago. 


can have preliminary evaluation, selection 
and analysis for people who will use it. 
Such is the function of the Center at the 
University of Chicago. As far as possible 
it receives all potential materials, accepts 
or rejects them on the basis of quality, and 
analyzes them in terms of maturity levels, 
developmental values, and areas of pros- 
pective usefulness in cooperation with 
specialists at the University. The resulting 
collection then is being organized and made 
accessible through staff and appropriate in- 
dexing for examination, study, research, 
and use by anyone concerned with child 
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development. It consists of three units: 
Audio-visual, curricular, and reading mate- 
rials and serves the faculty and students of 
the University plus parents, teachers, li- 
brarians, and all other people concerned 
with the growing child, who seek its 
services. 

Those engaged in curriculum construction 
and revision, writing for children, child care, 
etc., should find the Materials Center a 
fruitful place for their projects and prob- 
lems. For librarians who interpret their 
libraries as miniature materials centers and 
wish to develop and use their collection 
fully by discovering all possible values, ap- 
peals, and uses of its materials, the 
evaluative-analytical services of the Center 
can help. Appraisal of maturity level and 
reading difficulty of material for children is 
also a useful feature. A monthly bulletin 
disseminates information on materials as ac- 
quired. Plans are being made to increase 
the service scope of this bulletin. 

In addition to such general services, the 
compilation of material to meet specific 
needs and problems is a major phase of the 
Center’s work. The following examples 
suggest the range of individual requests that 
the Center has received. 

1. A list of children’s books, ten to 
twelve-year-old reading level, giving 
good pictures of parent-child relations. 

2. Suitable reading material for emo- 
tionally disturbed children. 

3. A parent seeking books for his six- 
year-old boy. F 

4. A reading project on inter-cultural re- 
lations for fifth grade. 

5. Bibliography revision for a juvenile 
encyclopedia. ’ 

6. Preparation of bibliography for a new 
book for parents on leisure-time ac- 
tivities of young people. 


In the organization of the Center, an 
effort has been made to analyze children’s 
literature in terms of all possible demands 
and potential uses. The following cate- 
gories have been found significant: 

(1) subject areas 

(2) types of literature 

(3) activity uses 
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(4) reading levels 
(5) appeals 
(6) developmental values 


The last category arises out of the grow- 
ing requests for reading material that de- 
picts specific desirable social situations and 
relationships, or that presents situations for 
the development of favorable character and 
personality traits in the reader. The libra- 
rian of the Center is attempting to study 
the effectiveness of books and reading as 
motivating factors in this area and seeking 
to determine some accurate, quick methods 
of identifying and indexing the really worth— 
while developmental values in children’s 
literature. 


The other five categories are also fruitful 
areas of research for which students might 
undertake to establish suitable techniques 
for identifying and testing children’s liter- 
ature. It is hoped that the Center will 
provide the materials and the laboratory for 
research and experimentation in raising the 
standards of children’s literature and read- 
ing, as well as in studying the effects of 
reading on child development. 

A similar Materials Center is well or- 
ganized at Teachers College, Columbia; 
another is being developed at the Univer- 
sity of California; and there are evidences 
of one or two other beginning ones well- 
spaced throughout the country. It would 
seem that the groundwork for regional cen- 
ters of instructional materials may well be 
in process. If some direction of these, 
either from a central agency, or through 
communication among their directors could 
be established, the pattern of their develop- 
ment might be designed for maximum 
service with the elimination of much un- 
necessary duplication of materials and 
overlapping of service areas. 

The potentialities of service for such 
centers are limited only by time, staff, and 
funds. It is hoped that the volume and 
nature of the demands made on the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Center will be instru- 
mental in determining the character of its 
development and in demonstrating how 
great its personnel, physical and financial 
resources should be. 
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ENCOURAGING TEACHERS IN THE MAXIMUM USE 
OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 


By JoHN H. Harris* 


Tue subject, “Encouraging Teachers in the 
Maximum Use of Library Materials,” might 
have been more inclusive and read: “En- 
couraging Teachers and Administrators in 
the Maximum Use of Library Materials.” 

There are so many things that I would 
like to say regarding libraries, librarians, 
and library service, that it becomes a diffi- 
cult task to condense them into so few 
words. 

I have had my personal beliefs and sus- 
picions regarding the ability or desire of 
teachers and administrators to make ade- 
quate use of the library, the librarian and 
library materials. This may sound ridicu- 
lous but I believe that there may be more 
truth in it than we realize. The atmosphere 
of the room and the personality of the 
librarian has had some very definite effects 
on the use of our libraries by the pupil as 
well as the teacher. 

I recall my own personal feeling as a 
child. To me there was something mystic 
about a library—that is secret—beyond 
human understanding involving some secret 
meaning. The librarian impressed me as 
a Medium. 

Those responsible for the development of 
the library curriculum in colleges and uni- 
versities are to be commended for their 
choice of title—Library Science. The word 
Science connotes to most of us: 


1. Knowledge. 

2. Knowledge coordinated, arranged and 
systematized with reference to general 
truths or laws. 

3. Exceptional skills or efficiency. 


By this definition, the word Science has 
changed our libraries from a room where 
books were stacked and checked out hur- 
riedly over an old oak desk to a modern 
laboratory where inspiration, instruction, 
guidance, and motivation are fostered by a 


* Assistant Superintendent, Peoria Public Schools. 
This talk was given as a part of a panel discus- 
sion at the Normal Conference. 


well-trained teacher with scientific back- 
ground. 


The results of science and its research 
have benefited the masses and I compare 
by analogy the Science of the Librarian and 
her source materials. Her work and her 
importance in the field of education has 
grown year by year until today she is 
almost as important as the administrator. 
Truly, she is an administrator. She must 
possess abilities unique to most people. She 
must know “more than a little about more 
and more things and she must be a master 
in the art of personal relationships.” 

I believe it is safe to say that the aver- 
age classroom teacher would like to make 
better use of the school library, but she is 
lacking in the ability and methods of how 
to do it. The librarian, on the other hand, 
wants to know “How can I get our teachers 
to use the library to better advantage?” 


I believe the librarian can be of great 
assistance to all concerned if she will as- 
sume what I believe to be true. 


1. Teachers and some administrators, in 
many cases, will not admit that they 
do not know how to use the library. 
There is a reason. May I ask, who 
taught them? Did their high school 
librarian teach them? Do the teach- 
ers’ colleges require training in library 
science? Is it required by the State 
for teacher certification? 


2. Their knowledge of what a librarian 
can do for them is limited. 


3. They do not enjoy being embarrassed 
by asking naive questions of the 
librarian, if she assumes that she is 
a scientist and knows it all and gasps 
at them for not knowing the minor 
techniques of library science. 


4. Librarians, in many cases, assume 
that it is the duty of the classroom 
teacher to teach the use of the library. 
Or the librarian assumes that one 








period of instruction in September is 
adequate. 

5. That every department within the 
school is as much a stockholder in 
the library as every other department. 


I am confident when I say that in most 
large high schools, the Business, Industrial, 
and Vocational Departments are the largest 
stockholders by virtue of numbers enrolled 
as electees and yet the stockholders in 
these departments are earning minimum 
dividends. All these teachers can be taught, 
should be welcomed, and sold by the skilled 
librarian. As a former teacher of phonog- 
raphy, ninety per cent of my dictation was 
supplied by the library. 


May I point out—perhaps unnecessarily 
so—that the most important object in the 
library is the pupil. I have sometimes felt 
that librarians placed the books or maga- 
zines, or desks or chairs, shades or cata- 
logues first and the pupil next. Remember, 
that in many cases, the student has come 
to your room in order to escape an un- 
comfortable situation. 


Have your rules but make them simple. ., 


Don’t you do or permit any other teacher 
to do anything in the library that is not 
permitted to be done by the child. 


Have you ever felt that teachers neglect 
to encourage “just reading’ for reading’s 
sake; have you done your part to promote 
“free reading” and browsing? We must im- 
press upon our children that the library 


is not only a storehouse of facts but a place- 


for relaxation and pleasure. 


The mechanics in the use of the library 
as set up by administrators are universally 
agreed upon by librarians to be “ridiculous.” 
Those of us in administration agree. We 
are standing by waiting for your “workable” 
prescription; schedulitis, printed library 
passes, purpose, and attendance slips con- 
tinue to be costly in the extension of library 
services. 


Much of what I have said can be fitted 
to secondary school libraries. Our greatest 
fallacy is that we wait too long for the 
child to get too far up the educational 
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ladder before we begin teaching an impor- 
tant adjunct to education itself. Library 
habits like good health habits should begin 
very early in the educational life of a child. 
Insofar as our initial school control begins 
with children in the kindergarten, the use 
of the library should begin here too. 


We, in Peoria, believe we are paving the 
way for the elementary school library and 
library service in the State of Illinois. We 
are going all the way. We are extremely 
proud of what we have done and for the 
purpose of advertising, I would like to 
briefly describe some of the things we have 
done in our reorganization program. 


We have established a central cataloguing 
department. In this department, we re- 
ceive all books purchased for the Peoria 
Public Schools. We do not purchase books 
on blanket orders but purchase according 
to the individual needs and desires of the 
school. This department is staffed by a 
professional librarian with an assistant and 
two and a half clerks. Each Wednesday, 
the school truck makes deliveries to the 
various buildings in the city. When the 
books are received, they are ready for im- 
mediate circulation. Since September, 
1944, we have purchased and have in use 
68 sets of encyclopedias, 6,772 volumes for 
the secondary schools, and 18,740 volumes 
for the elementary schools—a total of 
26,180. So you see when I said that we, 
in Peoria, have gone all out for library 
service, I meant it. 


At present, we are spending approxi- 
mately $75,000 per year on library service, 
facilities, and equipment. This represents 
nearly seven times more than we were 
spending four years ago. This is a lot of 
money but we are satisfied with our results 
and progress and I believe now that the 
children, parents, and teachers have had a 
taste, or should I say a good meal, of 
libraries that the demands for more and 
more service will soon have our costs in 
sight of the $100,000 figure. 

May I close by saying that we sincerely 
believe we are doing everything possible, 
financially and educationally, to “encourage 
the teacher and administrator in the maxi- 
mum use of the school library.” 
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THE AUDIO-VISUAL PROGRAM OF THE 
SCHOOL 








TRENDS OF THOUGHT 


Morton pictures and other teaching aids 
of the projection type cannot be kept out 
of the schoolroom, but their use must be 
watched if we wish for effective results. 

First, we must be sure that the motion 
picture, slide, or film strip will accomplish 
the objectives that we have in mind. Be- 
cause a visual impression—good or bad—is 
apt to remain, it is highly important that 
we know the content of the aid which is 
to be used. 

Secondly, a visual aid must never be an 
end in itself; it must be used as a teaching 
aid. It is not a substitute for all other 
methods of teaching. 

Whether visual aids should be handled 
by the library or by other departments of 


the school is a debatable question, but 
there is a growing feeling that the library 
is the logical center for all types of instruc- 
tional materials. Some authorities say that 
audio-visual aids must be directed from 
the library if there is to be a real future 
for the audio-visual program. 

The handling of audio-visual aids is an 
administrative problem and may need to 
differ according to the personnel and the 
set-up of the individual school. But, for 
the success of the program, it is highly 
important that (a) all persons concerned 
with the use of such materials, thoroughly 
understand the aims of the program; and, 
(b) cooperate in accomplishing them. 


VISUAL EDUCATION IN THE EDWARDSVILLE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


By EsTHER GOEDDEL* 


Tue Edwardsville High School is fairly 
well equipped with visual aids materials. 


_ We have a dark room, four projectors, and 


two screens. The projectors consist of a 
strip film machine, a projector for glass 
slides, an opaque projector, and a movie 
machine. One of the screens is a wall 
screen and the other a portable one. 

Since I have charge of the visual aids 
department I have devised a scheme which 
permits the program to run rather smooth- 
ly. At the beginning of the school term 
each teacher is given a mimeographed sheet 
on which he is to list the films he wants 
to use during the coming year and the 


* Visual Aids Department, Edwardsville High 
ool. 


approximate dates he would like to have 
them. The catalogs from which the selec- 
tions are made are left in the office. When 
the lists are returned to me I order the 
films. 


Meanwhile I organize the Movie Club. 
It comprises the boys who will operate the 
movie projector and the other equipment 
during the year. The boys are selected 
because of their interest, capability, and 
dependability. They operate the machine 
during their free periods. A chart is posted 
on the bulletin board outside the movie 
room designating the periods each boy is 
to operate the projector. 

When I am notified of the films which 
are available and the dates on which they 
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will be sent I, in turn, notify the teachers 
so that they can prepare their classes for 
the film before it is shown. 


Each day I post on the bulletin board 
the periods in which a film is to be shown 
and excuses for the boys from their study 
hall. They very faithfully check each day 
to see if they need to report to the movie 
room. The boys are responsible for the 
condition of the machine. The first boy to 
use it in the morning must oil it and see 
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that it is in good condition. The last boy 
to use it must put the equipment away 
and leave the room in good order. 

In return for their services the boys are 
treated to an annual dinner and some form 
of entertainment. The money is taken out 
of the visual aids budget. Last year after 
our dinner we went to see the motion pic- 
ture equipment at one of the local theaters 
and then stayed for the movie. The boys 
enjoyed it immensely. 


FILMS AND SLIDES THAT TEACH THE USE OF 
THE LIBRARY 


By Bonita DAMMAN* 


Teacuine students how to use the library 
properly is an important function of the 
school librarian. There are a few good 
films available which may be used in an 
introductory presentation. “Know Your 
Library” available from Coronet was pro- 
duced in collaboration with Miss Alice 
Lohrer, Assistant Professor of Library 
Science, University of Illinois. It gives a 
picture of an over-all organization of a 
typical high school library, how to use the 
card catalogue, the principles of the Dewey 
Decimal System; the arrangement of the 
books on the shelves, and how to use such 
supplementary materials as the encyclo- 
pedia, the Reader’s Guide and the vertical 
file. Teaching of dictionary skills in in- 
termediate grades could be introduced by 
another coronet film called “We Discover 
the Dictionary”. Miss Viola Theman, 
School of Education, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, aided in its filming. 


It is also possible to make your own 
slides to be used in a classroom, a library, 
or preferably a library classroom which 
should be a part of the library’s physical 
quarters. There are a number of problems 
connected with the making and using of 
slides such as darkening the rooms, assem- 
bling projectors and screens and securing 
an operator for the machine. Other prob- 
lems are created when a library lesson has 


* Librarian, Waukegan Township High School. 


to be taught in the library at the same 
time that library service has to be given 
to other students. 

Slides can be made to show the various 
types of cards in the card catalog, a book 
card, library permits, notices, office sum- 
mons, lables on catalog drawers and guide 
cards within catalog drawers. No doubt 
these might be expanded. The use of 
slides makes it possible for all to give 
attention to the same example at the same 
time. Slides may be focused on the screen 
for as long or short a time as is necessary. 
For showing the slides we used a S. V. E. 
model AAA tri-purpose strip and miniature 
slide projector—300 watts—and a daylight 
beaded screen. Perhaps someone in your 
school skilled in audio-visual aids could 
make the slides. Caution needs to be 
given in the photography in order that 
none of the printed material is cut off in 
assembling the slides. If one is fortunate 
enough to have the use of an overhead 
projector, I believe it is even better than 
the use of slides. With this machine the 
material can be flashed on a blackboard 
and one can indicate the various parts 
being talked about more easily by pointing, 
encircling, or checking the parts to which 
one is referring. 


It is my belief that audio-visual aids 
are a definite and positive aid in teaching 
the use of the library. 
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A RECORD CIRCULATING PROGRAM AT WORK 


By VIOLA JAMES* 


Let me make this point clear before we 
discuss the use of our library of recordings. 
In your imaginations don’t visualize the 
holdings such as can be found in the Chi- 
cago Public Library or those in the Oak 
Park Public Library as comparable to those 
which we have at Leyden. Our collection 
is very small, numbering about 145 records. 
However, it’s growing rapidly; the faculty 
have taken a very sudden interest in the 
classroom use of recordings. Last spring 
the Parents Club bought an electric port- 
able phonograph—the Musitrone—for us. 
It is equipped with the two speeds, 33% 
r. p. m. for the transcriptions and the 78 
r. p. m. for regular recordings. Immediately 
it began to circulate to the classrooms with 
very definite success. 

Since a lack of time is always an element 
for the librarian to consider, we have kept 
every procedure with the records as simple 
as possible. We are going to do the same 
with this discussion by following the pro- 
cedure step by step from the acquisition 
of the album or single record through its 
circulation. 

Our library budget is divided into two 
parts—25 per cent for general operations 
and 75 per cent for books and magazines 
distributed according to the needs of the 
various departments. In that 25 per cent 
is a fund labeled “audio-visual materials”; 
the films are under the supervision of 
another department, hence none of our 
money is needed for them. Records and 
pictures are purchased with ours. But I’ve 
been thinking recently that even that divi- 
sion is a little old-fashioned; if recordings 
are purchased by departments, why couldn’t 
that fund be placed with the books and 
magazines? Anyway, the teachers know 
the amount; we buy with the suggestions 
of the students and faculty accordingly. 

We check various sources for the pur- 
chasing of these records. Many magazines 
now are listing them as they come out. Are 
you acquainted with Edward Canby’s “The 


* Librarian, Leyden Community High School, 
Franklin Park. 


New Recordings” in the Saturday Review 
of Literature? In a very concise box-form 
outline he gives the composition, album, 
performer, number of records; the engineer- 
ing which includes the recording technique 
and the surface rating; and finally, his 
criticism. The rest of the page is an in- 
formal article on some phase of equipment 
or the selection and care of records. House 
and Garden has an interesting column 
called “Turntable.” I think it’s written 
from the point of view of a home library 
but the material is valuable. B. H. Hag- 
gin in every other issue of Nation lists new 
records and Paul H. Reed in his column 
“Music in the Home” in the Etude discus- 
ses the best records. If the students ask 
about purchases, “Sharps and Flats” page 
in the Scholastic will interest them. We 
are using two other sources in choosing 
records to build a basic, well rounded col- 
lection—A Catalogue of Selected Educa- 
tional Recordings of the Recordings Division 
of the New York University Film Library, 
and Recordings for School Use by J. 
Robert Miles, published in 1942 by the 
World Book Co. The latter has many 
more records listed with clear ratings and 
appraisal notes. Both are divided by sub- 
ject or departments using them. The 
Library Journal, December 15, 1945, has 
an excellent list for high school record 
libraries. We buy with the usual school 
discount from one dealer in the city. You 
can probably take care of that locally. 
But at times you have to use your patience, 
because sometimes they are so slow com- 
ing in. 

The cataloging of these albums has been 
a puzzle. The H. W. Wilson Company has 
no information such as it has for the or- 
ganizing of a picture collection. We were 
told that the Music Library Association 
published literature, but we did not have it. 
I felt a little like the farmer boy in New 
England who found his lost horse. When a 
neighbor asked about how he found it, he 
replied in words similar to these, “Why I 
just thought, if I was Charlie where I’d go, 
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and I went there, and there he was.” I’m 
not as sure of my solution as the bey was 
of Charlie’s reasoning, but I put myself in 
the place of the student wanting Frost’s 
“Mending Wall,” the “Symphony No. 6 in 
B Minor” or a selection read by Orson 
Welles, and proceeded to type the cards. 
We used the same spacing as the regular 
catalog card. All the important information 
found on the center of the disc is typed on 
the card with the composer, the author, or 
perhaps the title of the main entry. Other 
items, such as, name of orchestra, its con- 
ductor, soloist or reader make added entries. 
Subject headings, as orchestral or sacred 


music can be added. Some libraries have. 


a double’ set of cards, one to file in the 
regular catalog, the other to keep with the 
collection. For convenience the albums are 
arranged alphabetically according to the 
name printed at the top of the album. We 
are fastening down several temporary 
shelves and putting in partitions about 
every four inches so the albums can be 
filed upright. 

Those shelves are not closed, but are open 
to the students; for we circulate these 
records during the day to the teachers in the 
classrooms and overnight to the students. 
The corrugated cardboard is left in the 
album for protection. A pocket and an or- 
dinary book card typed with sufficient 
identification is put on the inside the album 


cover. Of course, the school stamp is 
there. 
Three items are considered when we 


check out these records: First, the student 
must promise to pay full price, and that 
immediately, for every damaged record. 
Second, each record in the album is care- 
fully checked before it leaves the library, 
to protect the student, and again carefully 
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checked next morning when it is returned, 
to protect the library. The third require- 
ment was that the student bring a container 
of some kind which would cover the entire 
album. Shopping bags, sacks, satchels of 
all kinds appeared. You know what would 
happen when the child got on or off the 
crowded bus if the entire album wasn’t pro- 
tected. Now, I have found red fiber enve- 
lopes, sizes 10 by 15 and 12 by 18 inches, 
which we are buying for these albums to be 
checked out in. 

Our circulation figures are not large, but 
we’ve had no broken records in a year’s 
time. They will become scratched; they 
will be cracked and broken; but I have yet 
to go through a year without replacing 
books and other materials which everyone 
uses. Those students who have machines at 
home usually take great pride in a collec- 
tion of their own records and understand 
how to care for ours. Poetry read by its 
authors, good music played by the best 
orchestras and pieces of literature read by 
artists ought to be available to enrich the 
lives of our students. Leyden’s library 
tries to make it so. 





CATALOGING OF PHONOGRAPH 
RECORDS 


The literature from the Music Li- 
brary Association, to which Miss 
James refers, is the Code for Cata- 
loging phonograph records. It should 
be ordered from Catherine V. Nimitz, 
Music Division, District of Columbia 
Public Library, Washington, D. C. 
Price, $1.00. 











PICTURES, CHARTS, AND BROADSIDES 


By HELEN WuRTZBACH* 


As some of you who have read the recent 
bit of modern satire called Animal Farm, 


* Associate Librarian, Oak Park—-River Forest 
Township High School, Oak Park. 


will remember the pungent conclusion 


reached and recorded by the animals is that 
“all animals are equal but some animals are 
more equal than others.” Without, I hope, 
making invidious comparisons, I feel I can 
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say that “all school people are very busy, 
but librarians are more busy than others.” 
In no aspect of their work is this more true 
than in putting up effective displays within 
the library or in its exhibit cases, or in 
supplying the faculty and students with 
material for their well-merited requests for 
pictorial aids. Therefore, if it is possible 
to avail ourselves of carefully selected pic- 
tures, posters, charts and maps, produced by 
experts along such lines, we will not only 
have more much-needed time for work with 
students, but we will be displaying in our 
libraries and offering to our faculty and stu- 
dents pictorial material that combines dig- 
nity, pleasing appearance, and positive 
educational values. 

Often times, I think librarians hesitate 
at buying what appears to be expensive sets 
of pictures or charts. If their need is felt 
by, and their value and helpfulness apparent 
to, users of the school library and careful 
consideration given to specific items before 
purchase, I believe such expense is justi- 
fied. They can be used by many different 
school departments, by many students at 
one time and for many purposes so that 
no librarian should be making apologies to 
herself or anyone else for such purchases. 

Sometimes it is possible to have posters 
made in your own art or industrial art de- 
partments, though if your experience has 
been similar to mine, whether you ask 
early or late, the Art Department is too 
often, at that moment, busily making pos- 
ters for the class play, or have not yet 
taken up lettering. This is no slur on my 
own or any one else’s Art Department, 
since they most certainly do have their own 
courses of study to work out and important 
projects to take care of, but at best this 
department is not a reliable source of pic- 
torial aids. But our Industrial Arts De- 
partment did help us with one idea which 
could be successfully copied in many school 
libraries. We needed large sample catalog 
cards for display in teaching integrated 
library lessons. Mr. Gilman Lane, of our 
Industrial Department took catalog cards 
which we had selected both for interest ap- 
peal and which we felt embodied a number 
of items we wished to have the students 
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observe, and made photopraphic enlarge- 
ments of them which we will use in class 
instruction. 

Another school project is an electrically 
wired chart made by one of our students. 
It has keen most successfully used, both 
for display and study purposes. Perhaps 
you may have seen similar ones in use. 
The chart is a framed heavy cardboard, 
about 3’ wide by 4’ long with spaces for 
14 pictures. Small brass brackets below 
each picture hold typed titles and there are 
like buttons below each picture and its title. 
Two pointers at the base of the chart are 
used to form the contact between picture 
and title. At the center, behind a small 
round of glass is a bulb which glows a 
cheerful red when the right contact is made. 
Of course; the mere mechanics of a game 
intrigues the students, but time after time, 
we have watched the throngs of students 
before the board and though they know at 
once they can make the right contact by 
running the pointer along the buttons below 
the pictures, they do not do it, but actually 
try to get the correct answer. We have 
used the chart for birds in the spring, for 
personalities or places in the news, for a 
study of French authors and places and for 
historical fiction. It lends itself to a great 
variety of interesting questions and, if not 
used too often, affords some painless in- 
struction and much enjoyment to the boys 
and girls. 

In talking about definite available pub- 
lished pictures, charts etc., I am limiting 
myself to those that have been successfully 
used in our school. This leaves me in 
danger of mentioning items that may be 
familiar to all of you, but I can only ade- 
quately advise the use of those I have 
seen used advantageously. I have mimeo- 
graphed lists of titles mentioned with 
sources and prices, if any of you care to 
have such lists. 

Air-Age Charts. Published by Air-Age 
Education Research Associates. These six 
charts include: 

Aerodynamics 
Aircraft 

Air ocean 
Meteorology 








Navigation 
Radio navigation. 


These charts have met with enthusiastic 
response from our geology and aeronautic 
teachers. Good coloring, clear lettering, and 
large size combine to make the charts 
splendid material for class room work. 
Much of the information on the charts has 
heretofore been available only in a few 
books and not assembled, as here, for quick 
reference. These charts are waluable, not 
only for use in classes definitely devoted 
to the subjects covered, but they are ex- 
cellent display material for these air- 
minded boys and girls. 

Building America is published by the As- 
sociation for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development, N. E. A. “Building America 
analyzes the progress we have made and the 
problems we face in various areas of our 
national and international life.” From our 
highly successful use of these factual, illus- 
trated studies of modern problems, I cannot 
too strongly recommend their use, The text 
is written for high school students, is up to 
date, accurate, and the photography en- 
hances the value of the text. For illus- 
trative material, for aiding class room dis- 
cussion, for long theme work, the Building 
America material is invaluable. 


Informative classroom picture series. 
Published by Informative Classroom Pic- 
ture Association, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 
$2.95 per set. These black and white illus- 
trations in 18 sets are useful for bulletin 
boards, class room work, individual student 
reports and class talks and can be used for 
art, history, English and household arts de- 
partments. In each set are 12 to 20 photo- 
graphs or illustrations, accompanying text 
for each picture and one large pictorial map. 
Included are such sets as Knighthood, 
Pioneer Days, Farm, Clothing in Other 
Lands, Story of Textiles. 

Let me call to your attention here the 
free catalog issued by the Library of Con- 
gress, Photoduplication Service, on Pictorial 
Americana: a select list of photographic 
negatives in the prints and photographs 
division of the Library of Congress. These 
prints, 8” x°10” at $.25 each are suitable 
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primarily for class work, since their size 
limits them to individual handling. A 
series of them would make possible bulletin 
board displays. The contents list of the 
catalog shows the variety of topics—Rural 
America, Political Cartoons, Inventions, as 
well as a long list of those devoted to 
America’s history. It might be well to 
submit this catalog with a sample order of 
negatives to the members of your history 
department, particularly. 

Longman’s historical illustrations, now out 
of print, which portray England in the 
Middle Ages, 11th through the 15th cen- 
turies, have proved valuable to history and 
English classes, students working on term 
papers on costume, or the social life of 
those periods; and sometimes students from 
industrial arts classes have found help on 
architectural structure and design. These 
illustrations in black and white, give much 
detail about those interesting periods of 
English life. 

The Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, 
Museum Extension publications are among 
our most used and helpful sets of illustra- 
tions. Their size increases their use both 
for bulletin board display and class exhibit 
work. The text accompanying each set of 
pictures is written by an expert in the field 
and enhanced beyond its mere historical 
usefulness, because each is written to por- 
tray the spirit of the times illustrated in 
the 42 plates in each folder. To date we 
have French Renaissance, Elizabethan Eng- 
land, Greek Athletics and Festivals and 
Life in Eighteenth Century England. In 
the last named, for instance, is included a 
list of recordings of 18th century music in 
England—an item of information not too 
easily found in other general sources—and 
each text contains a list of recommended 
books on its subject. 

Poetry Broadsides were issued by the 
Enoch Pratt Free Library of Baltimore, 
Maryland, in order that “young people of 
the city might have sheer enjoyment of 
seeing” many familiar beautiful poems. 


These are beautifully printed on paper in 
rather muted colors which bring a quiet 
loveliness to bulletin board displays and 
class discussion. There are fifty poems in- 
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cluded to meet varying tastes—from A Song 
of Sherwood by Noyes to the philosophical 
Composed upon Westminster Bridge by 
Wordsworth. 

I think, if you have not already used 
them that you will be interested in the 
block letters obtainable in varying sizes that 
save the user so much time in arranging 
displays and bulletins. They can easily be 
colored, if so desired, but we find that the 
clear white is most effective. Small prongs 
on the back of each letter make it possible 
to place them easily on bulletin boards and 
use them over and over again. The large 
set we bought contains three sizes of letters 
and numerals and two felt covered display 
stands, but even a small box of one size 
letters will greatly facilitate the work of 
making effective displays. These are ob- 
tainable from Garrison-Wagner, 20 East 
Congress St., Chicago. 

Much additional material in greater de- 
tail and much more expertly presented will 
be avaliable to you in the October number 
of Subscription Books Bulletin,* published 
by the American Library Association. Here, 
as you know, in a quarterly bulletin are 
reviews, carefully considered, of subscription 
books, maps, and pictorial material. The 
October issue is entirely devoted to pictorial 
aids. These reviews give librarians an un- 
biased guide to purchase of such material. 

’ The method employed in obtaining such 
reviews should impress you with the worth 
and validity of the Subscription Books Bul- 
letin. For the October issue—and this 
method obtains in the procedure of work 
for all issues—the editors in compiling lists 
of materials to be reviewed, used the U. S. 
Office of Education pamphlet #80, Sources 
of Visual Aids; Ohio State University 
Teaching Aids Laboratory list; and the 


* Subscription Books Bulletin, 
Chicago, American Library Assn. 
10 or more, 40c each. 

ity-six specific chart, poster, and picture 
series are evaluated and an up-to-date list of 53 
other sources offering worthwhile material is sup- 
plied. Among them are many travel agencies 
and industrial firms which prepare free or inex- 
— posters and charts for advertising purposes. 

is special issue of Subscription Books Bulletin 
is jy fourth of a series. The first treated pamph- 
let material (October 1942), the second, voca- 
tional material (January and April, 1944), and 
the third, maps, map services, and map series 
(October 1945). 


October 1946. 
Single copy, 50c; 
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Newark, New Jersey Public Library pamph- 
let, The Picture Collection, by Marcelle 
Frebault. Each committee member was 
sent a very detailed list of criteria for 
evaluating pictures. Specific sets of pic- 
tures or charts were reviewed by different 
committee members and then all reviews 
were sent to each committee member for 
perusal, criticism and commendation. It is 
a slow, painstaking piece of work, the re- 
sults of which are surely worth the study 
of every librarian concerned with making 
the wisest purchases for her library needs. 

Libraries have long used pictorial aids for 
display and for book advertising appeal. 
The Visuel Aids experts ‘tell us that a very 
large per cent of our lasting impressions are 
visual and it behooves us to present our 
boys and girls with the best obtainable pic- 
tures, charts and maps, not only in order to 
catch the eye for the passing moment, but 
to .also integrate their studies and their 
daily lives with timely, beautiful, and 
thought provoking pictorial aids. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS 


Air age charts. Air-Age Education Re- 
search, 100 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. $1.00 per copy, $5.00 for set of 6. 


Building America. Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development, 
N. E. A. Suite 1700. 2 West 45th St., 
New York, N. Y. 1 year subscription, 
$2.25. Bound volumes, $3.95 each. Sin- 
gle issues. .30c vols. I-XI (Volume XII 
in preparation). New editions soon to be 
issued—Aviation, Food, Men and Ma- 
chines, Power, Social Security. 


Informative classroom picture series. In- 
formative Classroom Picture Association. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, $2.95 per set. 
12 to 20 photographs or illustrations, with 
accompanying text for each picture, and 
one pictorial map. 

Americans all 

Christmas in many’ land 
Clothing in other lands 
Clothing long ago 

Early civilizations 

Farm 
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Indian life 

Knighthood 

Life in ancient Greece 
Life in ancient Rome 
Life in Colonial America 
Our city (American community life) 
Pioneer days 

Record (Writing, etc.) 
Safety 

Story of textiles 
Transportation 

Voyage and discovery 


Library of Congress. 
Service. 


Photoduplication 


Pictorial Americana: A _ select list of 
photographic negatives in the prints 
and photographs division of the Library 
of Congress. Compiled by Milton Kap- 
lan, Prints and Photographic Division, 
Washington, D. C. 1945. Free Catalog. 


Longmans’ Historical Illustrations. 
London, 1914. O. P. 
England in the middle ages. 6 volumes, 
12 plates each. 
Portfolio I-XI Century 
Portfolio II-XII Century 
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Portfolio III-XIII Century 
Portfolio IV -XIV Century 
Portfolio V -XIV and XV Century 
Portfolio VI-XV Century 


Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Museum 
Extension publications. 
$5.20 each. Subscription price, portfolios 
no. 1 to 12, inclusive. 
$4.20 each postpaid within U. S. and 
Canada. Payable at delivery. 
Now ready— 
Elizabethan England 
French renaissance 
Greek athletics and festivals 
Life in 18th Century England 


Other sets considered for publication in the 
next few years are: 
Mediaeval Cathedrals 
Canterbury tales 
Three centuries of Shakespeare 
The Arthurian legend 
Mediaeval town life 
French revolution 
Vergil, the national poet 


Poetry broadsides. Enoch Pratt Free Li- 
brary, Baltimore, Md. 1935. 50 plates, 
$5.50 (includes postage). 


USING EXHIBITS EFFECTIVELY 
By Ceca H. PEIKERT* 


To anyone who has ever been accused of 
“window shopping” there is no need to try 
to prove that exhibits are effective. This 
applies to exhibits within a school as well 
as to the windows of the clothing stores on 
the main street downtown. Children and 
adults naturally like to look at things— 
handle them if possible. Whether we make 
the very best use of this natural desire 
depends upon two things: 

1. Has an exhibit been set up in such 
a way that observers will learn something? 

2. Do we give the observer the oppor- 
tunity, time and perhaps guidance to enable 
him to learn a lesson from it? 


* Director of Museums, 
University, Normal 


Illinois State Normal 


In setting up an exhibit we should re- 
member first that they must teach some- 
thing—not just be something pretty to look 
at—though we hope they will also be that. 
By following through the steps necessary in 
the setting up of an exhibit perhaps we will 
best understand how it is done. 

1. Decide first what you want to teach 
whether it be that “Rats Are A Public 


- Menace” or “Modern Trends in Architec- 


ture.” 

2. Write a skeleton outline of the story 
you wish to follow throughout the exhibit. 

3. Decide at which points the story must 
be illustrated with concrete objects. 

4. Obtain the objects. 

5. Arrange the objects attractively ia the 
case or on the table. 
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6. Write labels to accompany these ob- 
jects as well as to carry the story along. 
These must be short, readable, but contain 
all the information necessary. 

7. Add to the exhibit eye-catchers— 
anything which will attract the eye of the 
passer-by so he will come and look. 

This process is not so elaborate as it 
sounds. After following it for some time 
it becomes a habit. As an example of a 
simple exhibit the bulletin boards in this 
room will serve. The one entitled “Know 
Your Trees” had as its purpose the teach- 
ing of several common trees to the children 
by means of their leaves and fruits. Only 
four were used as an uncrowded space is 
much more attractive than a crowded one. 
Other leaves and seeds may be substituted 
another week and new trees learned. Color 
was added by means of the different colored 
papers used in the background, and further 
interest created by use of several tree sil- 
houettes and the uneven appearance of the 
letters of the title. Another bulletin board 
had for its purpose the presentation of sev- 
eral state parks showing their location on 
the map together with pictures showing 
their principal attractions. Instead of 
mounting the pictures on construction paper 
and leaving them for evermore on this same 
color the pictures are attached only by pins 
or scotch tape to a variety of mountings 
of any shape or color desired. The script 
title is cut from paper and adds variety. 

Several hints which might help in ar- 
ranging bulletin boards or exhibits are: 

1. Attract attention to the exhibit by 
means of color, differences in lettering, pic- 
tures or cut-outs, unusual arrangement. 

2. Exhibits should be orderly. The same 
assortment of articles and pictures which, 
tacked up at random with no attempt at 
selection, arrangement or explanation, will 
repel the observer, may be made into an 
attractive exhibit by choosing only the best, 
arranging it in an orderly sequence and 
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attaching a few short labels. A much 
neater appearance may be achieved by 
omitting thumb tacks and using instead 
small rolls of scotch tape or pins which 
have been well sunken into the background. 


3. Don’t crowd the exhibit. As in the 
best advertisements and in the most ex- 
clusive hat shops it is the vacant space 
which acts as a foil for what appears on it. 


4. All objects used in or around an ex- 
hibit should be as clean as it is possible 
to have them. The best exhibit looks 
shoddy if covered with a smudged and 
dusty glass. 


5. Don’t use objects only because they 
are old and have monetary value, or be- 
cause they belonged to “my great-Aunt 
Sue.” If articles belonged to someone who 
has made his worth felt such articles will 
help create the atmosphere desired while 
studying about him and his times. 


6. If you are able to choose your ex- 
hibits some suggestions for topics may be 
found among these: Books, hobbies, ani- 
mals, how to do something and articles 
which have current interest. 


Small exhibits which may be moved or 
carried around may be constructed in 
wooden, glass-covered boxes. Such exhibits 
may be put together from materials donated 
by various departments. 





How to Make a Bulletin Board Ef- 
fective, by E. M. Barton & G. B. 
Robinson. National Council of 

* Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, Washington 6, D.C. 10c. 
This pamphlet tells what types of 
material can be effectively dis- 
played in the classroom; lists some 
of the good sources; and gives some 
of the methods for arranging a 
good display. 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TEACHING AIDS—BIBLIOGRAPHY 


GENERAL 


McKown, Harry Charles & Roberts, Alvin B. 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1940. $3.00. 


National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion. 

The Library in General Education. (Year- 
book 42, Pt. 2), Dept. of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. $3.00. 

Pages 176-218, entitled “Other Aids to 
Learning” discusses the acquisition, ad- 
ministration and use of all kinds of visual 
aids. 


Seaton, H. H. 


Measure for Audio-Visual Programs in 
Schools. American Council on Education 
1944. 40c. 

Gives advice on developing audio-visual 
programs for all ages. Especially useful 
to administrators. 


U. S. Office of Education 


School Use of Visual Education, by C. M. 
Koon. (Bulletin, 1938, no. 4.) Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 10c. 
The Office of Education also issues Good 
References: Visual Aids to Education, 
1942. (Bibliography 73). A leaflet read- 
ing list with descriptive notes. 


HANDBOOKS 

A B C’s of Visual Aids and Projectionists 
Manual, by Philip Mannino, 1946. Edu- 
cational Film Library Association, 45 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. . a 
$1.00. 


A handbook for users of audio-visual 
equipment. 


Dent, Ellsworth, Charles 


The Audio-Visual Handbook, Sth ed., 
1946, Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill. 

The standard handbook for many years. 


Schreiber, Robert E. & Calvert, Leonard 


Building an Audio-Visual Program. 
Science Research Associates, 228 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4. 1946. $1.65. 


Modern Youth Section, 


For the teacher or administrator who 
wishes to set up an audio-visual program, 
it gives aid in selecting and evaluating 
audio-visual materials, administering the 
program and in learning sources. Espe- 
cially designed for the guidance worker. 


PERIODICALS 


Educational Screen. The Educational 


Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake St., Chicaga, 
Ill. $3.00. Monthly except July and 
August. 

A standard periodical in the audio-visual 
field. Contains good articles, evaluations 
of audio-visual materials and abstracts of 
recent books and articles in the field. 


See and Hear, the Journal of Audio-Visual 


Learning. See and Hear Division, E. M. 
Hale Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin. $3.00. 
9 issues (Sept.-May). 

Contains brief articles and news, a 
“Question and Answer” department and 
considerable advertising of audio-visual 
aids. 


GENERAL SOURCES 


Catalog of Visual Aids for Classroom Use. 


University of Iowa, Extension Division, 
Iowa City, Iowa. 


Illinois State 
Museum, 130 South Grand Avenue E., 
Springfield, Illinois, has much display 
material for loan to schools. Write for a 
catalog. 


Sources of Visual Aids for Instructional Use 


in Schools. Rev. ed., 1941. (U. S. Off. 
of Ed., Pam. 80.) Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 15c. 


Gives addresses for many kinds of audio- 
visual aids, but does not list the different 
types of materials. It will be necessary 
to write to the sources for catalogs or 
lists. Designates which sources supply 
free materials. 


Visual Aids Service, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Ill. Write for catalog. 
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FILMS 


How to Use a Motion Picture, by W. H. 


Hartley. National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 10c. 


This pamphlet is No. 1 in a “How to 
Do It” series issued by the Council. It 
is a concise summary of motion picture 
use: The values of motion pictures, the 
type and sources of films, the steps in 
use of films, including preview and prepa- 
ration by the teacher, the need for 
follow-up and (at times) repeated show- 
ings. An excellent short-cut for busy 
teachers. 


How to Run a Film Library. Encyclo- 


paedia Britannica Films, Inc., 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill. 50c. 


Educational Film Guide, 1945. H. W. Wil- 


son, 950 University Avenue, New York 
52, N. Y. Monthly supplements (except 
during the summer); cumulative. Price 
on application. 


A selected list, arranged under title, by 
Dewey classification, with a separate title 
and subject index. A descriptive anno- 
tation is given for each film and a list of 
distributors is included. 


‘ 


Educators’ Guide to Free Films. Edu- 


cators’ Progress Service, Randolph, Wis- 
consin. $4.00. 

Revised annually, this lists films from in- 
dustrial companies, government agencies, 
health agencies, etc. Descriptions are 
given for each film, together with sources. 


Films Interpreting Children and Youth. 


National Education Association, Dept. of 
Supervision and -Curricular Development, 
Washington, D. C.  15c. 

A listing of recent films, film strips and 
recordings. 


. 


Film Library Catalog. New York Univer- 


sity Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. Free. 

A selected list of 16 mm. educational 
films. 
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1000 and One, the Blue Book of Non- 

Theatrical Films. The Educational 
Screen, 64 East Lake St., Chicago 1, IIL. 
$1.00. 
An annual listing of approximately 5000 
titles, classified by subject. Information 
on each film—title, number of reels, 16 
mm. or 35 mm., silent or sound, distribu- 
tor, sources and price. Includes many 
free educational subjects. 


Vocational Guidance Films, Des Moines 10, 
Iowa. Write for catalog. Excellent films 
for occupational guidance. 


See also General Sources. 


FILM STRIPS AND SLIDES 


See General Sources and Films for sources. 


Lantern slides may be made by the schools. 
Directions for making them may be found 
in: 


How to Make Handmade Lantern Slides. 
Keystone View Co., Meadville, Pa. 10c. 
Types of Slides. In Dent’s Audio-Visual 
Handbook. 


The Stereograph and the Lantern Slide 
in Education. Keystone View Co., Mead- 
ville, Pa. 15c. 


A teacher’s manual on organization and 
use. 


PICTURES 


One of the very best sources for pictures 
of all kinds, free and for purchase, is 
found at the beginning of the 700 classi- 
fication in the Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries. 


See also Illinois State Library Loan Service 
(in box, at the end of this bibliography). 


RADIO 


Radio Programs for Student Listening. 
Federal Radio Education Committee, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, 
a. <. 

This list is selected by the Advisory 
Committee from the monthly recommen- 
dations submitted by the four major net- 
works. It is prepared as a special service 
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by FREC for the classroom teacher who 
uses radio. 

Any of the four broadcasting companies 
will be glad to send their listings of edu- 
cational programs. Ask to be placed on 
their mailing list. -The CBS “American 
School of the Air” has a manual for its 
programs. These services are all free. 


RECORDINGS 


Bathurst, Effie G. Phonographic Records 
as an Aid to Learning in Rural Elemen- 
tary Schools, University of New York, 
1943. 50c. 


A handbook for teachers and supervisors. 


A Catalog of Selected Educational Record- 
ings. Recording Division, New York Uni- 
versity Film Library, Washington Square, 
New York 3, N. Y. Free. 

An annotated list arranged by subject. 
The recordings can be rented or pur- 
chased from this agency, which cooperates 
with the American Council on Education. 


Recordings for School Use: A catalog of 
evaluations. Recordings Division, New 
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York University Film Library, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, N. Y. $1.24. 


Recordings for Classroom Discussion 
Groups: A study guide. 15c. 


May be procured from the above agency. 


Victrola Records for Good Listening; a 
selected list of phonograph records for 
elementary school libraries, compiled for 
the Chicago Teacher-Librarians’ Club, by 
a committee under the direction of Mrs. 
Dilla McBean, library adviser to the 
Chicago Board of Education, 233 North 


LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Free. 
A selective graded list. 
STEREOGRAPHS 


Stereographs provide an interesting and in- 
expensive means of visual education, and 
are worthy of a wider use than they are 
receiving at present. 


See Film Strips and Slides for further in- 
formation. 


See also Illinois State Library Loan Service 
(in box below). 
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The ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY, Springfield, has the following visual aids 
for loan: 


I. Pictures. 
Included in this collection are: Illustrative teaching materials; re- 
productions of masterpieces, all types and periods; portfolios of 
costumes, etc. 


II. Recordings. 
This collection includes music recordings and a limited number of 
story-telling records. 


III. Hand-wind record players. 


IV. Stereographs and stereoscopes. 
Stereographs—three dimension pictures—projected by means of the 
old-time stereoscope, are available on various industries and coun- 
tries. 


V. View-Master reels and stereoscopes. 
The View-Master reels are full-color Kodachrome, seven scene pic- 
tures to be used with a View-Master stereoscope. The stereoscope 
is a perfectly adjusted, easily-used device, slightly larger than a 
a pair of opera glasses. 


Reels are now available on National parks and monuments, and 
the following fairy tales: Little Red Riding Hood, Hansel and 
Gretel, Jack and the Beanstalk, Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs, 
Cinderella and the Glass Slipper, Goldilocks and the Three Bears. 


VI. Films. 
The Illinois State Library does not maintain a loan service for 
films, but at present has two films on library service: (1) Library 
on Wheels; a film demonstrating bookmobile service; and (2) Know 
Your Library; an introductory film on using the school library. 
These films may be borrowed from the Library. 


The Illinois State Library is glad to supply information as to 
sources for films. The Library will acquire films pertaining to 
library service and reading as such are available. 











TO OUR READERS: 


You will note that the January 1947 issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES is a 
much slimmer magazine than heretofore. No one regrets this more keenly than 
your State Librarian and editor who have devoted so much personal effort to it 
and taken great pride in your approval and praise. However, the printer raised 
his prices far above what our present budget permits us to pay. Until we can 
make other arrangements, we have no choice but issue a smaller ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES or none at all. 
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York University Film Library, Washing- 
ton Square, New York 3, N. Y. $1.24. 


Recordings for Classroom Discussion 
Groups: A study guide. 15c. 


May be procured from the above agency. 


Victrola Records for Good Listening; a 
selected list of phonograph records for 
elementary school libraries, compiled for 
the Chicago Teacher-Librarians’ Club, by 
a committee under the direction of Mrs. 


Dilla McBean, library adviser to the 

Chicago Board of Education, 233 North 

LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. Free. 

A selective graded list. 
STEREOGRAPHS 


Stereographs provide an interesting and in- 
expensive means of visual education, and 
are worthy of a wider use than they are 
receiving at present. 


See Film Strips and Slides for further in- 
formation. 


See also Jilinois State Library Loan Service 
(in box below). 
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TO OUR READERS: 


You will note that the January 1947 issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES is a 
much slimmer magazine than heretofore. No one regrets this more keenly than 
your State Librarian and editor who have devoted so much personal effort to it 
and taken great pride in your approval and praise. However, the printer raised 
his prices far above what our present budget permits us to pay. Until we can 
make other arrangements, we have no choice but issue a smaller ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES or none at all. 














